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PEEFACE. 



" Our Farm of Four Acres," as originally pub- 
lished, was a charming picture of suburban rural life, 
with all the difficulties and perplexities attending 
the change from town to country life. These were 
painted somewhat couleur de rose, but they carried 
conviction to the reader that the author's impressions 
were conveyed with perfect good faith. It was re- 
ceived, moreover, with so much favour, both by the 
publip and the press, that the author was called upon 
more than once to express gratitude for the kind 
reception the little book had met with. 

In the present edition the personal experiences 
which gave a charm to the book have been preserved 
intact ; but many years have elapsed since the events 
narrated actually took place. The world has ad- 
vanced in knowledge and experience since then, and 
some few corrections have become necessary, but 
it also occurred to the editor and his advisers that 
there were deficiences in the book which more 
knowledge and riper experience might supply with 
great advantage to that portion of the public interested 
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in such subjects. The management of the garden 
was very briefly dealt with, and certain failures were 
related which greater experience would have turned 
into successes. Under this impression, the whole 
work has been very carefully revised, and large addi- 
tions made to it, many chapters absolutely new being 
added in order to describe processes which might 
have been adopted with advantage on such a farm as 
it is intended to describe. Among these may be 
mentioned the management of poultry, so strangely 
neglected by British farmers on either a large or small 
scale. This subject has been greatly enlarged, and its 
usefulness will not be disputed by the economist, 
who remembers the many millions of eggs, poultry, 
and rabbits we receive from France and Belgium in 
the course of each year. 

Our chapters on Gardening will be found full, 
informing, and wholly new, and written with the 
thorough knowledge of an adept. The writer's 
strictures on farmers' gardens throughout the country 
are unfortunately too true. They are, taken as a whole, 
disgraceful to men who ought to know better, whose 
daily occupation should be the study of vegetable 
physiology, whose gardens should be fields of experi- 
ment. Our little book will bring joy and happiness 
into many a rural home, without adding much to its 
expenditure, if it directs attention to the improve- 
ment of rural garden culture. 
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Every farm garden should be furnished with such 
choice specimens of vegetables, fruits, and flowers as 
would rival. those described in this little volume, and 
even those grown in much more pretentious gardens, 
for their owners have the means at hand, and their 
occupation should supply the necessary knowledge. 

We have enormously increased the capabilities of 
" Our Farm" by adding to it a water meadow. Without 
this our increased stock must have starved ; with it 
we might have doubled our stock with advantage, as 
everyone who possesses such a meadow must confess. 
Such meadows, even without the sewage arrange- 
ment, yield a profit of forty per cent., according to 
the soundest agriculturists on the large scale. 

Previous to this general revisal, the writers of 
ce Our Farm " had adopted many useful hints thrown 
out by their early critics. Some rather acrid banter 
had been directed against them in reference to their 
money-making; they were asked if their servants 
worked for nothing — if their landlord kept everything 
in repair ? Well, they paid their servants liberal 
wages — this is always the best economy; they did not 
bring them into their farming account, because they 
must have had them under any circumstances. The 
landlord was bound by agreement to uphold gates 
and buildings ; they had no hedges ; a stream runs 
round the meadows and forms the boundary for the 
greater part on one side ; on the other, a good wall 
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separated them from their next neighbour. One 
friendly critic charges the writers with stupidity in 
not strapping the legs of the first cow. Well, had 
he been there to try, he would have found that when 
the legs were strapped she had a knack of pushing 
both milker and pail down by a motion of her side 
which was quite irresistible. 

One cause of regret remains for the editor of the 
present edition to express — the impossibility of com- 
municating with the original writers. He learns that 
they reside in a distant country, and regrets much 
that they could not be consulted over the additions 
which have been made. That being impossible, he 
lias to add his belief that the spirit of the original 
has been very happily caught by the gentleman who 
has kindly furnished the valuable practical matter 
which has been added, and he trusts, should this 
Edition ever come under their notice, the additions 
will be satisfactory to them. 
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OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES. 




WHERE SHALL 

""Where shall we live I" — that was a f j nustit >n 
asked by the sister of the writer, when it 
became necessary to leave London, and break 
up a once happy home romli-rii! desolate by a 
sudden bereavement. 

" Ah I where indeed I " 
" Where can we hope to liinl ft house which 
will be euitable for ourselves, sis children, 
and a small income 1" 
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"Oh!" answered H., "there can be no difficulty about 
that. Send for the ' Times/ and we shall find dozens of 
places that will do fox us." So that mighty organ of infor- 
mation was procured, end its columns eagerly searched. 

"Bat," said I, " what sort of place do we really mean to 
look for 1" 

" That," replied R, *is soon settled. We must hare 
a good-siaed dining-room, small drawing-room, and a 
breakfast-roem, which may be converted into a school- 
room, It must have a nursery and five good bed- 
chambers ; a chaue-house and stable, for the pony and 
carriage ; a huge garden, and three or four acres of land — 
for we must keep a cow. It must not be more than eight 
miles from ' town/ or two from a station ; it must be in a 
good neighbourhood, and it must " 

"Stop t s top !" cried I ; " how much do you intend to 
give a-year for all these conveniences?" 

" How much ? Why, I should say, we ought not to 
give more than 50Z." 

"We ought not," said I gravely, "but I greatly fear we 
shall for that amount have to put up with a far inferior 
home to the one you contemplate. But come, let us 
answer a few of these advertisements; some of them 
depict the very place you have been describing. " 

So, after selecting those which, after describing in 
brightest colours the houses to be let, added, " Terms very 
moderate," we "presented compliments" to Messrs. A., 
B., C, D., and in due time received from each cards to 
view the " desirable country residence " we had written 
about. But our hope of becoming the fortunate occupants 
of any one of those charming abodes was soon dashed to 
the ground ; for, with the cards, came the terms ; and 
we found that a "very moderate rental" meant from 
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120/. to 1507. per annum. We looked at each other rather 
ruefoHy; and the ungenerous remark of "I told you so," 
rose to my lips. However, I did not give it utterance, 
but substituted the words, " Never mind, let us send for 
another 'Times,' and only answer those advertisements 
which state plainly the rent required." This time we 
enlarged our ideas on the subjects of rent and distance, 
and resolved, that if that beautiful place near Esher 
would suit us, we would not mind giving 60/. a-year for 
it. 

In a few days arrived answers to our last inquiries. 
"We fixed on the one which appeared the most eligible, 
but were a little dismayed to find that "near Esher" 
meant six miles from the station. 

"Never mind," said H., resolutely, "the pony can take 
us to it in fine weather ; and in winter we must keep 
away from London. We'll go and see it." 

We started the next morning by rail, and found the 
" Cottage " almost as pretty as it had appeared on paper. 
But, alas ! it had been let the day previous to our arrival, 
and we had to return to town minus twenty-two shillings 
for our expenses. 

The next day, nothing daunted — indeed, rather en- 
couraged by finding the house we had seen really equal to 
our expectations —we set oif to view another "villa," 
which, from the particulars we had received from the 
agent, appeared quite as attractive. This time we found 
the place tenantless ; and, as far as we were concerned, it 
would certainly remain so. It had been represented as a 
" highly desirable country residence, and quite ready for 
the reception of a family of respectability." It was digni- 
fied with the appellation of "Middlesex Hall," and we 
were rather surprised when we found that this high- 

B 2 
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sounding name signified a mean-looking place close to the 
high-road ; and when the door was opened for our admis- 
sion, that we stepped at once from the small front court 
into the drawing-room, from which a door opened into a 
stone kitchen. The rest of the accommodation corres- 
ponded with this primitive mode of entrance ; the whole 
place was in what is commonly called a "tumble-down" 
condition : there was certainly plenty of garden, and two 
large meadows, but, like the rest of the place, they were 
sadly out of order. When we said it was not at all the 
house we had expected to find from reading the advertise- 
ment, we were asked what sort of a house we expected to get 
for 63Z., with five acres of land 1 Now, that was a question 
we could not have answered had we not seen the pretty 
cottage, with nearly as much ground, at Esher ; however, 
we did not give the owner the benefit of our experience, 
but merely said that the house would not suit us, and 
drove back four miles to the station, rather out of spirits 
with the result of our day's work. 

For more than a fortnight did we daily set forth on 
similar voyages of discovery. One day we started with a 
card to view a "delightful Cottage Ornee, situated four miles 
from Weybridge ;" this time the rent was still higher than 
any we had previously seen. "When we arrived at the 
village in which the house was represented to be, we 
asked for " Heathfield House," and were told that no one 
knew of any residence bearing that name ; we were a 
little perplexed, and consulted the card of admittance to 
see whether we had brought the wrong one — but no; 
there it was, "Heathfield House, four miles from Wey- 
bridge, surrounded by its own grounds of four acres, taste- 
fully laid out in lawn, flower and kitchen-gardens, &c, 
&c. Eent only 70Z." We began to imagine that we 
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were the victims of some hoax, and were just on the point 
of telling the driver to return to the station, when a dirty> 
looking man came to the carriage, and said, " Are you 
looking for Heathfield House 1 " 

" Yes," said we. 

"Well, I'll show it to you." 

" Is it far 1 " we asked ; as no sign of a decent habitation 
was to be seen near us. 

"No ; just over the way," was the answer. 

We looked in the direction he indicated, and saw a 
"brick carcase" standing on a bare, heathy piece of 
ground, without inclosure of any kind. 

"That!" cried we; "it is impossible that can be the 
place we came to see ! " 

" Have you got a card from Mr. ? " was the query 

addressed to us. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

"Very well; then if you come with me I'll show it to 
you." 

As we had come so far we thought we might as well 
finish the adventure, and accordingly followed our guide 
over the piece of rough muddy ground which led to the 
brick walls before us. We found them on a nearer inspec- 
tion quite as empty, in reality, as they appeared to be from 
the road — neither doors nor windows were placed in them, 
and the staircases were not properly fixed. It was with 
much trouble we succeeded in reaching the floor where the 
bed-chambers were to be, and found that not even the 
boards were laid down. We told our conductor that the 
place would not suit us, as we were compelled to remove 
from our present residence in three weeks. 

■"Well, if that's all that hinders your taking it, Til 
engage to get it all ready in that time." 
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"What! get the staircases fixed, the doors and win- 
dows put in, the walls papered and painted 1 " 

" Yes," was answered in a confident tone, which ex- 
pressed indignation at the doubt we had implied. 

We then ventured to say, " That, admitting the possi- 
bility of getting the house ready by the time we required 
to move, there was no sign of the coach-house and stable, 
lawn or flower-garden, kitchen-garden or meadow." 

" As for the coach-house and stable," said the showman, 
"I can get your horses put up in the village." 

We hastened to disclaim the horses, and humbly con- 
fessed that our stud consisted of one pony only. 

" The less reason to be in a hurry for the stable — you can 
put one pony anywhere j and as for the lawn and gardens, 
they will be laid out when the house is let ; and the 
heath will be levelled and sown for a meadow, and any- 
thing else done for a good tenant that is in reason." 

We were likewise assured that wonders had been done 
already, for that four months ago the ground was covered 
with furze. We got rid of our talkative friend with the 
promise that we would "think of it;" and, indeed, wo 

did think, that Mr. , who was a very respectable 

house-agent, ought to ascertain what sort of places were 
placed in his hands before he sent people on such profit- 
less journeys. The expense attending this one amounted 
to nearly thirty shillings. 

Another week was passed in a similar manner, in going 
distances varying from ten to twenty-five miles daily in 
pursuit of houses which we were induced to think must 
suit us, but when seen proved as deceptive as those I have 
mentioned. We gained nothing by our travels but expe- 
rience of the ways of house-agents — losing time, money, and 
oven hope. At last the idea entered our heads of going to 
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some of the house-agents, and looking over their books, in 
place of writing. 

Our first essay was at the office of Mr. A. B., in Bond 
Street. " Have you any houses to let at such a distance 
from town, with such a quantity of land, such a number 
of rooms 1 " &c. 

" Oh, yes, madam," said the smiling clerk, and immedi- 
ately opened a large ledger ; " what rent do you propose 
giving ] " 

" From 502. to 70Z. yearly," answered we, and felt how 
respectable we must appear in the opinion of the smart 
gentleman whom we addressed ; how great, then, was our 
surprise when he closed his large volume with a crash, and 
with a look of supreme contempt said, " We have nothing 
of that kind in our books. " To use one of Fanny Kemble's 
expressions, "wo felt mean," and left the office of this 
aristocratic house-agent half ashamed of our humble 
fortunes. 

In fact the house-hunter soon gets awfully bored by the 
house-agents. Advertisements are bad enough, but their 
concoctors who dash on the glowing colours until the truth 
is hidden beneath them, are much more trying to deal with. 
We soon learn to read the former with large grains of 
allowance, and put down at least a half of the advantages 
of every house to be let, to the mere veneer of polished, 
artful description, But living men are more difficult* to 
deal with ; you can hardly tell a gentlemanly, business 
man, to his face, that you don't believe him; and the 
chances are that the bland smiles or lofty airs of injured 
innocence assumed by the agent will overcome scruples, and 
browbeat the timid enquirer into acceptance of his admir- 
able mansion. In their judgment, every house is alike ad- 
mirable. For have they not got them to let? But the letting 
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of, and the living in, a house, are two very different things. 
In all his dealings with agents the house-hunter must be wise 
as the serpent, and never, in a moment of frailty, forget that 
their primary object is less to serve him than to enrich 
themselves. It is said of the late Mr. Eobins, that in 
advertising a certain house, the only drawbacks he could 
think of were the noise made by the nightingales, and the 
litter caused by the roses shedding their leaves! We 
should like to have seen that delightful paradise. 

Another class of houses are as dangerous as the over- 
praised — those which are always "just going to be let to 
another party." If the house-hunter values his peace and 
comfort, by all means let that "party" have the house. De- 
pend upon it, the lady and gentleman who were within a 
hair's-breadth of taking that house yesterday, are only 
part of the stock-in-trade of the house-agent — the baits to 
catch the unwary, and to constrain him to the immediate 
possession of a house that it will never be satisfactory to 
live in. 

Let nothing tempt you to take a house you have not 
seen — the buying of a pig in a poke is wisdom compared 
to the folly of this ; and let your examination be thorough 
and complete. Especially bring your senses of sight, 
smell, and taste to bear upon it ; do not be carried away 
by a charming situation, a picturesque exterior, a large 
garden, even ; but have an eagle eye for signs of dampy 
or smoke-stains; examine into the arrangements for 
drainage, the water supply, and carefully taste, and, if pos- 
sible, test the latter. Smoke and damp are to be shunned as 
the greatest evils, the worst plagues of life ; give up any 
house at once, where sight or smell indicates their presence. 
Comfort is impossible in a smoky house — health out of 
the question in a damp one. Few things, at least, can b« 
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more trying to the temper than smoke, with its sable train 
of smuts, blackening, ruining all ; and a sure and certain 
receipt for making yourself a martyr to rheumatism for 
life, is to go into a damp house. If you see damp creep- 
ing up the walls, that is simply the symbol and fore- 
runner of rheumatism creeping through your bones by- 
and-bye, if you are so foolish as to turn in beside the 
damp, and attempt to live it down. You cannot do it. It 
will live you down into a wrecked, agonised life, and a 
premature grave. Flee from the damp, mouldy air of that 
house at once. But, lest we should tire our readers with 
these general maxims upon houses, we skip over many 
other adventures, and proceed with the incidents of our 
last journey. 

"We once more started on the South-Western line, to see 
a house which, from the assurances we had from the 
owner, resident in London, must at last be the house, and 
for which the rent asked was tOZ. Once more, however, 
we were doomed to disappointment, the " handsome dining 
and drawing-rooms " were two small parlours, with doors 
opening into each other ; and those " five excellent bed- 
chambers" were three small rooms and two wretched 
attics. 

From the station to this place was four miles ; and, as 
weary and hopeless we were returning to it, it occurred to 
H. to ask the driver of our fly if he knew of any houses 
to let in the vicinity. He considered a moment, and 
then said, he only knew of one, which had been vacant 
some time, but that parties who had been to see it would 
not take it because it was situated in a bad neighbour- 
hood. 

At the commencement of our search, that would have 
been quite sufficient to have deterred us from looking at 
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it, but we could not now afford to be fastidious. Our 
own house was let, and move from it we must in less than 
a fortnight, so we desired the driver to take us into this 
"bad neighbourhood," and were rewarded for the addi- 
tional distance wo travelled by finding an old-fashioned, 
but very convenient house, with plenty of good-sized 
rooms in excellent repair, a very prettily-situated flower- 
garden, with green-house, and kitchen-garden, of one acre, 
an orchard of the same extent, stocked with fruit-trees, 
four acres of good meadow-land, an excellent coach-house 
and stabling, with houses for cows, pigs, and poultry. The 
garden, however, as we afterwards found, was in a wretched 
state ; it was near the house, and we had often heard that 
though nothing runs sooner to ruin than a garden, nothing 
was easier to renovate than a neglected garden. We had 
also noticed in our house-hunting that all the tenantless 
houses had become tangled wildernesses. Pleased upon 
the whole with the house, we determined, by-and-bye, 
to do our best to improve it ; with what result the sequel 
will show. 

The " bad neighbourhood " was not so very bad. The 
cottages just outside the gates were small, new buildings ; 
but once inside the house nothing was visible but our 
own grounds. It possessed the advantage of being less 
than two miles from a station, and not more than twelve 
from London. 

"This will do," we both exclaimed, "if the rent is not 
too high." 

We had been asked 120/. for much inferior places ; so 
that it was with great anxiety we directed our civil driver 
to take us to the party who had the disposal of the house. 
When there, we met with the welcome intelligence that 
house, gardens, orchard, meadows, and buildings were all 
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included in a rental of 74/. per annum.* We concluded 
the bargain there and then, and on that day fortnight 
took possession of " Our Farm of Four Acres. ,, 

Before we close this chapter, we will address a few 
words to such of our readers as may entertain the idea 
that houses in the country may be had "for next to 
nothing." We had repeatedly heard this asserted, and 
when we resolved to give 60/. a-year, we thought that we 
should have no difficulty in meeting with a respectable 
habitation for that sum, large enough for our family, and 
with the quantity of land we required, as well as within 
a moderate distance of London. We have already told 
the reader how fallacious we found this hope to be. 
Houses within forty or fifty miles of London, in what are 
called " good situations," are nearly, if not quite, as high 
rented as those in the suburbs, and land worth quite as 
much. If at any time a " cheap place " is to be met with, 
be quite sure that there is some drawback to compensate 
for the low rent. 

In our pilgrimages to empty houses, we frequently 
found some which were low-rented — that is from 40/. to 
50/. per annum ; but either they were much smaller than 
we required, or dreadfully out of repair ; or else they were 
built semi-detached, or, as was frequently the case, 
situated in a locality which for some reason or the other 
was highly objectionable. We always found rents lower 
in proportion to the distance from a station. 

One day we went to Beaconsfield to view a house, and 
had a fly from Slough — a drive of several miles. The 
house was in the middle of the town, large and con- 

# 

* The reader must bear in mind that this was in 1850. No 
suoh house, we fear, can now be obtained for less than twice the 
money.— Ed. 
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venient, with good garden and paddock ; the whole was 
offered us for 40J. yearly ; and we should have taken it, 
had not it been in such a dismantled condition that the 
agent, in whose hands it was placed, informed us that 
though he had orders to put it in complete repair, he 
could not promise that it would be fit for occupation under 
several months. The office of this gentleman was next 
door to Mr. A. B.'s, in Bond Street ; and we are bound to 
state, that though we said that we did not wish to give 
more than 60Z., we were treated with respect ; and several 
houses were offered us under these terms, though attended 
with circumstances which prevented our availing ourselves 
of them. In fact, this gentleman seemed to have adopted 
in part the admirable advice to house-agents given by Mr. 
A. Helps, in " Good Words " for November 1869, which 
we repeat here, in the hope — we confess rather forlorn — that 
they may be carried out by the house-agents of the future, 
tha$ the house-hunters of that period may be saved from a 
world of vexation and trouble : " Were I an house-agent,' ' 
writes this gentleman, " I would take up an entirely novol 
line, and aim at furnishing my clients with really trust- 
worthy and faithful particulars. I would classify my houses 
according to incomes and professions, so that, supposing, 
for instance, a professional man is in want of a house at a 
certain rent, and within easy access of town by rail, he 
should not waste time and money in seeing houses which, 
had he really had an accurate description o£ he would never 
have dreamt of going to see, but, by the supervision of 
his agent, be put in grooves where he may reasonably look 
forward to an approximate realization of his hopes. It 
appears to me that the simplest plan would be to have 
tabulated forms for each class of house, given under such 
heads as rent, distance from station, water, fixtures, 
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premium, &c. — really truthful and unvarnished statements. 
This would save an immensity of trouble to all persons 
concerned, and, I am convinced, would prove a most pro- 
fitable undertaking to any agent who adopted it. It is 
also the only method of restricting the romantic and 
fertile imagination of the agent, whose flowery and 
picturesque vein soars above anything so commonplace as 

The house we at last found was not, as regarded situation, 
exactly what we liked ; not because of the cottages close to 
the entrance, but for the reason that there was no " view" 
but from the top windows ; as far as the lower part of the 
house was concerned, we might as well have been in the 
Glapham Eoad. It is true we looked into gardens, front 
and back, but that was all ; and we had to go through 
two or three streets of the little town in which we were 
located whenever we left the house for a walk. Still, we 
were, on the whole, well pleased with our new home, and 
in the next chapter will tell the reader how we com- 
menced a life so different to that we had been accustomed 
to lead. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

OUR FIRST DIFFICULTY. 

Once fairly settled in our new habitation, and all the 
important affairs attending the necessary alterations of 
carpets, curtains, &c, being nearly finished, we began to 
consider what we were to do with " Our Farm of Four 
Acres/' That we must keep a cow was acknowledged by 
both ; and the first step to be taken was to buy one. The 
small town near which our house was situated boasted of 
a market weekly, and there we resolved to make the 
important purchase. Accordingly, we sent our man-of- 
all-work to inspect those offered for sale. Shortly he 
returned, accompanied by a small black cow, with a calf a 
week old. He had purchased these animals for 10Z. ; and it 
was very amusing to see the half-dozen children running 
into the stable-yard, with their little cups, to enjoy the 
first-fruits of their country life. But what proved far more 
exciting to them than the new milk was the trouble of pro- 
curing it, for the cow proved a very spiteful one, and knocked 
the unfortunate milker, with his pail, "head-over-heels. ,, 
As he was not in the least hurt, however, the juveniles 
were allowed to laugh as long as thejr pleased ; but H. and 
myself looked rather gra*»4Mfe ilm tf having the milk 
knocked down as aeon as there was about a quart in the 
pail. We were, therefore, greatly reassured when told 
that "Madam Sukey" would be quiet and tractable as 
soon as her calf was taken away. " Then why not take it 
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at once?" said I; but was informed that we must not 
deprive her of it for a week or two. However, I am bound to 
confess that our first week's farming turned out badly, for 
the cow would not be milked quietly, and every morning 
we were informed that two men had been called in to hold 
her while she was milked ; strapping the cow's legs had 
also been tried with little success, for finding herself un- 
able to kick up her heels, she delivered a broadside against 
the milker, which sent him flying and the milk flowing. 
At the end of the second week we sold the calf for one 
pound, and after a month the cow became on quite friendly 
terms with her milker, and has proved ever since very 
profitable to our small dairy. 

"We did not contemplate making butter with one cow, as 
we thought so large a household would consume all the 
milk. Very soon, however, "nurse" complained that 
"the milk was 'too rich' for the children; it was not in 
the least like London milk ; it must either be watered or 
skimmed for the little ones : but she would rather have it 
skimmed." That was done, and for a whole fortnight H. 
and myself used nothing but cream in our tea and coffee. 
At first this was a great luxury, and we said continually 
to each other how delightful it was to have such a dainty 
in profusion. 

like the children, however, we soon began to discover 
that it was " too good for us," and found that we liked 
plenty of new milk much better for general use ; besides, 
consume as much as we would, we had still more than 
was wanted : so we invested three pounds some odd 
shillings in a churn and other dairy requisites, and 
thought with great satisfaction of the saving we should 
effect in our expenses by making our own butter. But 
now arose a difficulty which had not previously occurred 
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to us, — Who was to make it? Our domestic servants 
both declared that they could not do it, and the elder one 
— who had been many years in the family, was born and 
bred in London, and detested the country and everything 
connected with it — gave her opinion in the most decided 
manner, that there was quite enough "muck" in the 
house already, without making more work with butter- 
making; which, she said confidently, would only be fit 
for the pig when it was made. Hero was a pretty state of 
things ! — what were we to do ? — must we give up all hope 
of eating our own butter, and regard the money as lost 
which we had just expended for the churn 1 &c. After a 
few minutes' bewilderment, the idea occurred to both of 
us at the same moment : " Cannot we make the butter our- 
selves, and be independent of these household rebels V 9 

" But," said I, dolefully, " we don't in the least know 
how to set about it." 

"What of that?" replied H. ; "where was the use of 
expending so much money in books relative to a country 
life, as you did before we left town, if they are not to en- 
lighten our ignorance on country matters ? But one thing 
is certain, we cannot make butter till we have learnt how; 
" ^o let us endeavour to obtain the requisite knowledge to 
do SO by tQ-morrow." 

We accordingly devoted the remainder of the day to 
consulting the various books on domestic and rural 
economy we had collected together previous to leaving 
London. Greatly puzzled we were by them. On re- 
ferring to the subject of butter-making, one authority 
said, " you must never wash the butter, but only knock it 
on a board, in order to get the butter-milk from it." 
Another only told us to " well cleanse the butter-milk 
from it," without giving us an idea how the process was 
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to be accomplished ; while the far-famed Mrs. Bundle, in 
an article headed "Dairy," tells the dairymaid to "keep 
a book in which to enter the amount of butter she 
makes," and gives but little idea how the said butter is 
to be procured. Another authority said, "after the 
butter is come, cut it in pieces to take out the cow- 
hairs;" this appeared to us the oddest direction of all, 
for surely it was possible to remove them from the cream 
before it was put into the churn. We were very much 
dissatisfied indeed with the amount of practical knowledge 
we gleaned from our books; they seemed to be written for 
the benefit of those who already were well acquainted with 
the management of a dairy, and consequently of very 
little service to those who, Kke us, wished to acquire the 
rudiments of the art of butter-making. 

The next morning we proceeded to make a trial, and 
the first thing we did was to strain the cream through a 
loose, fine cloth into the churn; then taking the handle, we 
began to turn it vigorously ;* the weather was hot, and 
after churning for more than an hour, there seemed as 
little prospect of butter as when we commenced. We 
stared at each other in blank amazement. Must we give 
it up ? No ; that was not to be thought of. H. suddenly 
remembered, that somewhere she had heard that in warm 
weather you should put the churn in cold water. As 
ours was a box churn, we did not see how we could manage 
this; but the bright idea entered her head, that if we 
could not put the water outside the churn we might in : 
so we pumped a quart of spring-water into it, and 
churned away with fresh hopes : nor were we dis- 
appointed; in about a quarter of an hour we heard quite 

* Ninety times in a minute is the proper time in which the 
handle should be turned. 
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a different sound as we turned the handle, which assured 
us that the cream had undergone a change, and taking off 
the lid — (how many times had we taken it off before !) — 
we saw what at that moment appeared the most welcome 
sight in the world — some lumps of rich, yellow butter. 
It was but a small quantity, but there it was : the 
difficulty was overcome so far. But now there arose the 
question of what we were to do with it in order to cleanse 
it from the butter-milk, for all our authorities insisted on 
the necessity of this being done, though they did not 
agree in the mode of doing it. One said, "if it was 
washed, that it would not keep good, because water soon 
became putrid, and so would the butter." We were told 
by another book, " that if it was not washed it would be 
of two colours, and dreadfully rank." We thought that 
it would be easier not to wash it, and we had it bad 
enough to justify the term miiclc, which was applied to it 
by the kitchen oracles, who rejoiced exceedingly in our 
discomfiture. We left the dairy half inclined to abjure 
butter-making for the future. In a day or two, however, we 
began to reflect, that as we had a " Farm of Four Acres," we 
must manage to do something with it, and what so profit- 
able to a large family as making butter ? So, when we had 
collected sufficient cream, we tried again, and this time with 
great success. We commenced as before, by straining the 
cream, and then taking the handle of the churn, we 
turned it more equally than we had done before ; in half 
an hour we heard the welcome sound which proclaimed 
that the "butter was come." This time we washed it 
well; it was placed in a pan under the pump, and tho 
water suffered to run on it till not the least milkiness 
appeared in it; we then removed it to a board that had 
been soaking for some time in cold water, salted it to our 
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taste, and afterwards, with two flat boards, such as butter- 
men use in London shops, made it up into rolls. It was 
as good as it could be, and we were delighted to think 
that we had conquered nil the difficulties attending its 
manufacture : hut we had yet to discover the truth of the 
proverb, that "One swallow does not make a summer." 
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CHAPTER III. 

OUR SECOND COW. 

Having succeeded so well with our butter-making, we 
thought that, as we had to perform the duties of dairy- 
women, we might as well have the full benefit of our 
labour. We, therefore, purchased another cow ; but, 
before doing so, were advised not to have a Welsh one 
this time, but to give more money and have a larger 
animal. This we did, and bought a very handsome 
strawberry-coloured one, for which, with the calf, we 
gave 15Z. ; and here it will be as well to say that we 
think it was 51. thrown away, for in no respect did she 
prove more valuable than the black one, for which we 
had given but 10Z. For a small dairy, we think the 
black Welsh cow answers as well, or better, than any 
other. The price is very small, and, judging from our 
own, they are very profitable. They are also much 
hardier than those of a larger breed, and may be kept out 
all the winter, excepting when snow is on the ground. 

From experience, we may add that the Ayrshire cow, 
with which we made acquaintance afterwards, is one 
of the best sort of cows for a small farm. They are 
gentle, docile, easily satisfied with their rations, and 
so affectionate as soon to become household pets. With 
our second cow came a new trouble. It had only been in 
our possession a week, when one morning we received the 
unwelcome intelligence that the " new cow " was very bad. 
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We went into the meadow, and saw the poor creature 
looking certainly as we had been told, "very bad." We 
asked our factotum what was the matter with her. To 
this he replied that he did not know, but that he had 
sent for a man who was " very clever in cows." 

In a short time this clever man arrived, bringing with 
him a friend, likewise learned in cattle. He went to see 
the patient, and returned to us looking veiy profound. 

"A bad job!" said he, with a shake of the head 
worthy of Sheridan's Lord Burleigh. " A sad job, indeed ! 
— and you only bought her last market-day. Wejl, it can't 
be helped." 

"But what ails her ] " said I. 

" What ails her ! — why, she's got the lung disease." 

" But what is that % " said I. 

" What's that ! — why, it's what kills lots of cows ; takes 
'em off in two or three days. You must sell her for what 
she'll fetch. Perhaps you may get a couple of pounds for 
her. I'll get rid of her for you." 

"But," said H., "if she has the * lung disease ' you talk 
of, you tell us she must die." 

" Yes ; she'll die, sure enough." 

" Well, then, who will buy a cow that is sure to be dead 
to-morrow, or next day ? " 

" Oh, that's no concern of yours ! You get rid of her, 
that's all." 

To this dictum we rather demurred, and resolved to send 
for another cow-doctor, and see if she could not be cured ; if 
not, to take care that she was not converted after her death 
into "country sausages," for the benefit of London consumers 
of those dainties. Our friendly counsellor was very indig- 
nant at our perversity in not getting rid of a cow with 
" the lung disease," and stumped out of the yard in a fit 
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of virtuous indignation. With proper treatment the cow 
soon got well. 

In the management of stock in the country it is of 
great importance, in cases of disease, to call in the best 
skill procurable. There is no class of men more crafty, 
ignorant, and selfish, than the country cow and horse quack 
doctors. A friend of ours tells us that he has seen one 
of these quacks thrust a living toad down a cow's throat 
for the murrain, and the poor pet cow, "Black May," 
almost strangled itself in retching the filthy creature 
back again. "I shall never forget," he added, "the re- 
proving, reproachful looks of that cow's eyes, nor the 
gaze of withering disgust which it turned on the cruel 
pretender. He was immediately discharged with the 
usual fee ; the cow had a warm drink, formed by pour- 
ing about a gallon of warm water on three handfuls 
of oatmeal. The poor beast took this with a relish, and 
soon began to mend ; but it never forgot its bolus of the 
live toad, and if, at any time, it saw one near it, it used to 
tremble from head to foot, and start off in terror, with its 
head and tail in the air." This little incident decided us 
never again to consult the pretended wise cow-men, and 
almost disgusted us with dairy produce for some weeks. 

"We still had occasional trouble with our butter-making ; 
sometimes it would come in half an hour, sometimes we 
were hard at work with the churn for two or three hours, 
and then the butter was invariably bad. We tried to 
procure information on the subject, and asked several far- 
mers' wives in the neighbourhood " how long butter ought 
to be in coming." We always received the same answer : — 

" Why you see, ma'am, that depends." 

" Well," we asked, " what does it depend on V 9 

" Oh, on lots of things." 
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" Well, tell us some of the things on which it depends." 

" Why, you see it's longer coming in hot weather, and 
it's longer coming in cold weather, and it depends on how 
long the cow has calved, and how you churn, and on lots 
beside/' 

We soon found that the apparently half-finished sen- 
tence, " that depends," was really quite finished, and final 
in the estimation of our neighbours. It was their mode 
of shelving a difficulty and effectually balking our desire 
for information. It left nothing to take hold of ; and no 
grain of knowledge could be gleaned from the bare, barren 
statement, " that depends." This was a new and unex- 
pected phase of rural life. To a truly rural farmer's wife, 
the idea of town-bred ladies taking to cow-keeping, and 
becoming their own dairymaids to boot, was simply pre- 
posterous. What should they know about cows, indeed ; 
and as for making butter — only fancy what sort of butter 
could be made up with such " fine-lady" hands ! Failure, 
indeed ! — is it any wonder ? The only wonder is that ever 
they succeed at all. But we'll take care we don't tell them 
how to do it. Let them employ good dairymaids, or fail 
as they deserve ! All this, and much more, we gathered, 
not by direct speech, but from the tone and manner of 
our neighbours' " that depends." Finding that we could 
get little real help, and no sympathy, from our neighbours, 
we resolved to find out all about butter-making for our- 
selves. We, therefore, set ourselves earnestly about dis- 
covering the reason why we were half an hour in getting 
it one day, and the next, perhaps, two or three hours. 

As the weather became colder we found it more trouble- 
some, and one frosty day we churned four hours without 
success. We put in cold water,, we put in hot, we put in 
salt, we talked of adding vinegar, but did not; we 
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churned as fast as we could turn the handle, and then as 
slowly as possible, but still no butter. At the end of 
more than four hours our labours were rewarded. The 
butter came ; and strong, rank stuff it was. 

We determined before the next churning day to try and 
find out the reason of all this uncertainty. We once more 
took to our books, but were none the wiser, for none of 
them told us anything about the particular thing we 
searched for. After many experiments we tried the effect 
of bringing the cream into the kitchen over-night, to see 
if warmth would make any difference. It was guess-work 
for two or three churnings, but the discovery was made at 
last, that we were always sure of our butter in half an 
hour, provided the cream was, when put into the churn, at 
a temperature of from 55° to 60°,* and that we maintained 
a regular stroke in turning the churn. We soon found 
that spurts in churning, as in other matters, were not only 
useless but dangerous ; they not only exhausted us, but 
were fatal to the quality of the butter. Patient regularity 
in the mechanical operation of turning the churn is more 
than half the battle in butter-making. A sudden spurt 
now and then, driving the cream as fast again as usual, 
raises the temperature and ruins the butter. Very slow 
turning, or a stoppage, indefinitely prolongs the coining of 
the butter. On no account must there be any interruption, 
or irregularity of stroke. Never is the proverb, " The more 
haste the less speed," more thoroughly illustrated than 
in butter-making. A few hasty strokes with the plunger 

* We ever afterwards kept a small thermometer for the purpose 
of plunging into the cream-pot. If it was lower than 55° we waited 
till it reached that degree : if the weather was very warm, and it 
rose higher than we have specified, we did not attempt to churn till, 
by some means, we had lowered it to the proper temperature. 
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in the old-fashioned churn, or a few rapid turns of the 
barrel sort, inevitably spoils all. The butter must be led, 
not driven out of the cream, and the churn must be 
managed amiably and gently, like a wayward man or 
woman, just as if it had the power of giving or with- 
holding the butter at pleasure, and had a veritable will 
of its own. It often really seems as if it had. Certainly 
some extraordinary illustrations of apparently most provok- 
ing wilfulness might be given from the history of churn- 
ing — just as if the cream and the churn had laid their 
heads together to try to the utmost the strength, patience, 
and temper of all concerned. 

Still, with attention to little things — such as the time 
and strength of stroke in turning the churn, <fec. — we at 
last had the satisfaction of finding out, by actual experi- 
ence, that, no matter how long the cow had calved, how 
hot or cold the weather, if we put the cream into the 
churn at that degree of heat, the butter was sure to come, 
as near as possible in the time we have specified. 

This, in the winter, was effected by bringing the cream- 
pot into the kitchen over-night ; and, if the weather was 
very cold, placing it on a chair a moderate distance from 
the fire for about a quarter of an hour in the morning : 
boiling water was likewise put into the churn for half an 
hour before it was used. 

Now, no doubt a regular dairymaid would "turn up 
her nose" at all these details; but I do not write for 
the benefit of those who know their business, but for 
those ladies who, as is now so much the custom, reside a 
few miles from the city or town in which the business or 
profession of their husbands may be situated. In many 
cases they take with them town-bred servants to a country 
residence, and then, like ourselves, find they know nothing 
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whatever of the duties required of them. To those who 
have many acres of pasture-land, of course this little book 
will be nearly valueless. They employ servants who know 
their work and perform it properly; but most "suburbans" 
require the cook to undertake the duties of the dairy, and 
unless they are regular country servants they neither do 
their work well nor willingly. If any lady, who has one 
or two cows, will instruct her servant to follow our direc- 
tions and see that she attends to them, she will always be 
sure of good butter, with very little trouble. All that 
is required is a churn, milk-pans at the rate of three 
to each cow, a milk-pail, a board (or, better still, a slab 
of marble) to make the butter up on, a couple of butter- 
boards, such as are used in the shops, to roll it into form, 
and a crock for the cream. To these should be added a 
pair of scales, as it is always satisfactory to know the 
weight consumed, and still more essential to weigh correctly 
the surplus butter, which is to be sold. But the last words 
have almost frightened us. Fancy our going into the 
country to make home butter for sale ! Well, we shall see ; 
meanwhile we must add the scales. 

In the next chapter we will give, as concisely as we can, 
the whole process that we ourselves used in our dairy, 
after some years of experience. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

MILKING— MILK — CREAM — AND HOW TO MAKE BUTTER. 

As we must get our eggs before hatching our chickens, so 
milk must precede butter, and much depends upon the 
milking. Generally, cows are milked twice a-day — say, 
at six a.m. and six p.m. ; but when food is very plentiful, 
and the cows are good milkers, it would be better to 
milk them three times — at five, twelve, and seven. This 
treble milking considerably increases the produce; but 
some have thought that the milk is inferior, and that 
ten or twelve hours' time is needful thoroughly to finish 
and enrich the quality of the milk. In the best dairies, 
the cows are only milked twice a-day, at intervals of 
twelve hours between. We have tried both plans, and 
certainly prefer the twice-a-day milking. 

The secretion of milk may be increased in various 
ways. Different kinds of food, such as succulent clover, 
brewers' grains, &c., increase the quantity of milk ; but 
such food, especially the latter, is sure to lower its 
quality. The best means of increasing the supply that 
we have ever practised is very simple, and likewise most 
effective, especially in winter. Instead of allowing the 
cows to drink cold water, give each, an hour before 
milking, two gallons of tepid water, in which an ounce 
of salt has been dissolved, and into which two handfuls of 
braa or coarse oatmeal has been stirred. The cows become 
passionately fond of this drink, and will run for it as 
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soon as they see it coming, like school-boys to the play- 
ground. It certainly adds to the quantity of the milk, 
without lowering its quality in the least. The next mode 
of getting a full supply of milk, is to study to please the 
cow while milking. If, by any rough touch or harsh words, 
you rouse the wrath of the cows, they will withhold their 
milk, and thus injure its quality. The whole process of 
milking should be made as pleasant to the cows as 
possible ; gentle loving words should be spoken, petting 
pats given, and even some little bribe administered for 
good behaviour afterwards. Sometimes the teats will be 
tender, or slightly inflamed ; careful washings with tepid 
water, and the most tender handling, will then'* be 
needful. The washing is indeed almost essential at all 
times to ensure thorough cleanliness, and if carefully 
done it will prove grateful and refreshing to the cows. 
Our cows indeed are so fond of being milked, that they come 
running towards us when we call, trying which shall get 
first, and when we lay our hands upon them they express 
their pleasure by licking our clothes into holes with their 
rough tongues ; they greatly distrust strange faces, and can 
not endure the touch of new hands. It is a singular 
mode of showing displeasure, but cows certainly have the 
power of withholding nearly the whole of their milk at 
will; and they instantly exercise it when they are dis- 
pleased. It is no uncommon thing, when changing 
servants, to find that the cows refuse to give, up their 
milk to the new hand for days, and even weeks, to a 
greater or lesser extent. 

Another maxim in regard to milking is, to milk clean 
and dry. Nothing can be worse for the future secre- 
tions of milk than the leaving of any old milk behind. 
Nature regulates her supplies in this case to the demands 
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made upon her. The demand rules the supply, and a 
balance is speedily struck between the two. For this, 
among other reasons, it is of importance that the milking 
should be completed as rapidly as possible ; otherwise 
the cow gets impatient, and the temptation to let her go 
becomes irresistable. But the last drop should be taken, 
not only to prepare for more, but also because the last is 
by far the richest milk. The first milk is the thinnest, 
and it improves in quality as the milking proceeds, until 
the very last, which is often nearly all cream. So much 
is this the case, that when the choicest cream or butter is 
wanted, it is well to draw the last milking into a separate 
vessel. The milk of different cows also varies very much 
in quality : the richest being the Alderney, then perhaps 
the Ayrshire, and then different other varieties. For this 
reason, it is well to keep the milk of each cow separated, 
in order to test which yields most cream and butter. 

Sometimes the whole of the milk is churned after the 
cream has been allowed to settle properly ; but this plan is 
not suitable for such small farms as ours, for we should 
have to churn every day ; indeed, it is chiefly practised 
in countries where the butter-milk is sent to market, as 
it is in Scotland. The plan we adopt is to keep the 
milk in pans twenty-four hours before skimming, in winter, 
and twelve hours in summer. Of course, if sweet cream 
is wanted for tea, or other purposes, a small dish of milk 
should be put away for these special purposes, as there is 
great waste in breaking into the surface of a large milk- 
pan for a little cream, since, the surface once broken, the 
cream never rises so well afterwards. The richest and best 
cream also rises first, and if milk is skimmed after stand- 
ing six hours, the first cream will be much better than 
any that will rise afterwards. Second skimmings are 
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very inferior to the first, the third to the second, and so on. 
If very choice cream or butter is wanted, it might answer 
occasionally to have a churning of cream tops, as this 
first cream is sometimes called. Nothing can exceed the 
delicacy and sweetness of such butter, when properly 
made. Thick, rich milk throws up less cream in 
proportion to its quality than that which is thinner : 
hence has arisen the practice of adding water to milk : 
and we think it a good plan in the case of Alderney cows. 
More cream will be got from milk thus reduced at the rate 
of a pint of water to a gallon of milk. On no account, 
however, should cold water be used, nor any of a lower 
temperature than from 50° to 55°. The dairy should like- 
wise be preserved as nearly as possible at these tem- 
peratures both summer and winter : an excess of heat 
will turn both milk and cream sour ; too much cold pre- 
vents the cream rising. Frost should never, on any 
account, touch either milk, cream, or butter; it lessens 
the quantity, and lowers the quality of all three, and 
spoils their flavour. The cows should always, be milked 
as near to the dairy as possible, as a long journey in pail 
or pitcher prevents the cream from rising well at all 
times, and is sure to hasten a change in the milk in 
summer. 

During frosty weather the milk pails should be heated 
with warm water before milking into them ; the milk pans 
should also be heated before the fire, or with hot water 
to 50° or 55°, previous to filling them with milk. Atten- 
tion to these little matters will provide abundance of good 
cream ; and now, we shall proceed to give brief instruc- 
tions for the conversion of this cream into butter. 

The cream, as we have said, should be at the temperature 
of 55° to 60° ; if the weather is cold, put boiling water into 
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the churn half an hour before you want to use it : when that 
is poured oflj strain in the cream through a butter-cloth. 
When the butter is coming, which is easily ascertained by 
the sound, take off the lid, and with one of the flat boards 
scrape down the sides of the churn ; and do the same to 
the lid : this prevents waste. When the butter is come, 
the butter-milk is to be poured off, spring-water put 
in the churn, and the handle turned for two or three 
minutes : the water is then to be poured away, and fresh 
added, and again the handle turned for a minute or 
two. Should there be the least appearance of milkinesa 
in the butter when this is poured of£ this is to be 
repeated. This we found to be a much better mode of 
extracting all the butter-milk than placing it in a pan 
under the pump, as we did when we commenced our 
labours. 

Many, however, object altogether to washing the butter. 
By much labour and dexterous working, either with 
clean hands, or a pair of butter boards, doubtless the 
milk may be worked out without washing. But it takes 
a long time to purify it in this way, and w;e never found 
that if the water was carefully squeezed out, the butter 
was at all injured by the washing. Butter should never 
be handled at all ; but, should it ever be needful to touch it, 
no preparation for this purpose is equal to washing the 
hands perfectly clean in hot water, with oatmeal in lieu 
of soap. This makes the hands as soft as silk, and pre- 
vents the butter sticking to them. Independent of butter- 
making, we make our lady readers a present of this sure, 
certain, and cheap recipe for white, soft, and lady-like 
hands : we have never found anything to equal it. When 
the water is thoroughly removed from the butter by 
working or squeezing it out with a cheese-cloth, salt to 
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taste, weigh, and make it up into rolls with the flat 
boards. The whole process should be completed in three 
quarters of an hour. 

We always used a large tub, which was made for the 
purpose, and every article we were going to use was soaked 
in it for half an hour in scalding water— cold spring water 
being afterwards substituted, in which all the things we 
required remained till they were wanted. This prevents 
the butter from adhering to the boards, cloths, &c, 
which would render the task of "making it up" both 
difficult and disagreeable. A little salt, when rubbed 
round the sides of vessels, is likewise a useful antidote 
against the butter sticking to the sides. 

In hot weather, instead of bringing the cream-crock 
into the kitchen, it must be kept as cool as possible ; for 
as it is essential in the winter to raise the temperature of 
the cream to the degree I have stated, so in the summer it 
must be lowered to it Should your dairy not be cool 
enough for the purpose, the necessary coolness is effected by 
keeping the cream-pot in water as cold as you can procure it, 
or by making the butter early in the morning, and placing 
cold water in the churn some time before it is used. Our 
dairy had a northern aspect, with a sunk floor down 
four steps below the surface of the ground, which kept it 
at a very equal temperature, and by good luck it was quite 
removed from any offensive drains, and its equable tempera- 
ture was preserved in summer and winter by a grand old 
walnut-tree, with wide-spread branches, which sheltered it 
from the summer sun. During very hot weather the 
churn might have cold water dashed over it occasionally ; 
or, if the old pump-churn is used, it is a good plan to stand 
it in a pail of cold water. It is best, however, to avoid all 
these troublesome expedients by churning before sunrise 
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during hot weather. By following these directions you 
will have good butter throughout the year. 

In hot weather it is highly important that the cream 
should be perfectly strained from the milk, or the butter 
will be very rank. Half-a-dozen moderate sized lumps of 
sugar to every two quarts of cream tend to keep it sweet. In 
summer always churn twice a-week. Some persons ima- 
gine that cream cannot be "too sweet," but that is a 
mistake ; it must have a certain degree of acidity, or it 
will not produce butter, and if put into the churn without 
it, must be beaten with the paddles till it acquires it. 
Some dairy-women keep a little old cream for this pur- 
pose ; others use rennet, or even a little lemon-juice. The 
cream should, in the summer, be shifted each morning 
into a clean crock that has first been well scalded, and 
then soaked in cold water; the same remark applies to all 
utensils used in a dairy. The best things to scrub the 
churn and all wooden articles with, are wood-ashes and 
scalding water. Upon no pretence, whatever, should soap 
be permitted to touch any milk, or dairy utensil. Soap 
and soda leave a taint behind them, and nothing is so soon 
injured or contaminated by such taints as butter. Wood- 
ashes leave no taste ; but with proper attention to daily 
and thorough scaldings, even this scrubbing will seldom 
be needed. To keep them pure and sweet, milk-pails, 
pans, churns, &c, must not only be thoroughly scalded, 
but carefully dried afterwards.* 

* Before dismissing the subject of butter-making, a few words 
upon churns will not be unacceptable to some of our readers. The 
old-fashioned Scottish churn, in which milk and cream are tossed 
about promiscuously by sturdy hands, until the butter separates from 
the milk, is merely a hooped and girded cask, standing some four 
feet high, with a sort of piston or round disk of the size of the smal- 

D 
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In some parts of -the country, the butter made for sale 
by the farmers' wives is not washed at all ; they say, " It 
washes all the taste away." They remove it from the 



lest part of the churn, perforated with holes, worked by a staff or 
handle, by means of which it is plunged into the Tn 'lk and cream, with 




Barrel Ctrarn. Plunge Churu. 

a regular stroke, until the separation takes place and butter is formed. 
Where churning is conducted on a large scale, the barrel cburn is 
brought into operation. This is simply a cylinder studded with per- 
forated beaters attached to its inner surface, and revolving round an 
axis ; it is worked by one or two handles according to the quantity 
of cream. By turning these handles, and by the specific gravity of 
the cream, sufficient heat and pressure is exercised to ensure the 
development of butter. To churns of this form horse or steam 
power is applied in the larger dairies. 

But the chum in common use in families is the box churn, which, 
as its name imports, is a wooden box, nearly square, but bevelled, 
so as to present an octagonal section in the vertical plane in which 
the beaters revolve ; it is made of white wood, with a closely-fitting 
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churn, and then taking it in their hands, dash it repeatedly 
on the hoard ; this is what they call " smiting " it. The 
butter so made is always strong, and generallyof two colours, 

top or cover, having perforations for admitting atmospheric air ; the 
beaters, forcing it through the air and incorporating the oxygen with it 
more perfectly, is said to produce good sound batter, more speedily and 
of better quality than can be effected by any other churn. It is 
capable of being thoroughly cleansed with little trouble, and warmed 
or cooled by the most simple means as the season of the year or the 
climate may require. An axis of the same material, to which 
are attached four beaters, traverses the interior of the box, having 
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a handle attached by which the fan is turned. The churn is filled 
with cream to within an inch of the axis, and the proper temperature 
of 55° being attained by the cream, the handle is turned with a 
regular, steady motion until the butter comes. This chum ranges 
in size from one capable of making one pound to thirty pounds of 
butter, and is made by Baker, 309, Oxford Street. 

Perhaps the greatest novelty of the day is the atmospheric churn, 
the depot for which is 119, New Bond Street. This churn consists 
of a cylinder made of tin, ranging from one gallon contents, capable 
of churning half-a-gallon, to one of sixteen gallons, capable of churning 
eight gallons. The smaller-shed churns are worked by a plunger, 
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as a portion of the butter-milk remains in it : if any of it 
were put into a cup, and that placed in hot water for the 
purpose of clarifying, there would, when it was melted, 



with a cross handle, by which it is worked up and down in the cylin- 
der. In the larger-sized churns this plunger is worked by a crank 
and fulcrum, with a pump handle attachment. In the handle or 
staff of this plunger lies the principle of this very ingenious and simple 
apparatus. The staff of the ptnngcr is formed of two parts, which 
screw into each other. The upper half is made of hard wood, the 
lower part of tin, and is L tnbular ; the lower, or tubular part, is 
perforated with holes, terminating, in the lower part, in a disk. 




Single and Double Action Atmospheric Chora. 

a shade smaller in diameter than the churn, which is perforated 
with holes to facilitate its passage through the milk- In working 
the plunger up and down within the cylinder, the disk or flange is 
always kept below the surface of the milk. When the plunger is 
raised, a partial vacuum is created beneath the surface of the fluid, 
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be found a large deposit of butter-milk at the bottom of 
the cup. We have tried the butter made our way, and 
there was scarcely any residuum. It takes a deal of 
" smiting " to remove all the milk ; i£ indeed, it can be 
done at all in this manner. The vital point is to see that 
neither milk nor water is left in the butter. 

Besides, this "smiting" is not a pleasant process to 
witness. In warm weather the butter adheres to the 
hands of the " smiter," who puffs and blows over it as if 
it were very hard work, and we once heard a strong-looking 
girl, the daughter of a small farmer in Kent, say she was 
never well after it, for " smiting" the butter was such dread- 

into which the air rushes through the holes in the tube or hollow 
stem. When the plunger is down the valve at the upper part of the 
tube is closed, and the air below the plunger is rapidly forced through 
the milk, which, it is asserted, facilitates the formation and sepa- 
ration of the globules of butter from the milk. 

In making inquiries into the merits of this churn, the writer 
witnessed the whole [process, as any one may do by calling at 119, 
New Bond Street, on any day, except Saturday, at one o'clock. 

When we entered, the operator, a slight young woman, had just 
filled the pan, in which the churn was immersed, with hot water, 
and in about five minutes the necessary temperature of 70° was 
attained, and the churning commenced. One of the spectators timed 
the churning, and in seven minutes of regular pumping the butter 
came. The bulk of the butter was drawn off by the disk and emptied 
into a strainer ; the whole of the milk was then poured into a basin 
through another strainer, which retained what butter remained. 
The churn was now half -filled with cold water, the butter put back 
and churned again for about three minutes, when the water and 
butter were again passed through a strainer. The butter was now 
laid out on a marble slab, pressed and patted with butter sticks, and 
made up into a shape — as sweet butter as we ever tasted. 

The milk which remained after churning was not sour as butter- 
milk generally is, but sweet, and much like the best milk supplied 
to families in London. 
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fill hard work it gave her a pain in her side. After this 
" smiting " is over it is put on a butter-print, and pressed 
with the hands till it is considered to have received the 
impression. It is then, through a small hole in the handle, 
blown off the print with the mouth. Improved modes of 
removing prints or moulds, have since been invented, and 
we have seen pretty imitations of fruits, — pine-apples, 
especially — made with a butter-knife. But the blowing off 
the prints made such a deep impression upon us, that we 
doubt whether either of us could ever again eat butter 
which appears at table with the figures of cows, flowers, 
&c, stamped on it. Nearly all the fresh butter which is sold 
in London is made up in large rolls, and, like that we 
make ourselves, need not be touched by the fingers of the 
maker. 

As for our butter-making, it continued to prosper ; we 
had some little trouble with it in the spring, when the 
weather set in suddenly very hot. It was certainly much 
more difficult to reduce the temperature of the cream to 
55° than it was to raise it to that degree; and I often 
thought with vain longing of the shop in the Strand, 
where we used to purchase Wenham Lake Ice : how 
firm would the butter have come, could we have had a 
few lumps to put in the churn half an hour before we 
required to use it ! 

Farmers' wives tell us, that to get firm butter in very 
hot weather they get up at three o'clock in the morning, 
in order that it may be made before the sun becomes 
powerful ; but this is a thing that would not have suited 
H. or myself at all, and therefore we never mustered up 
courage to attempt it. Had we done so, however, there is 
no doubt that we should have been more successful in our 
butter-making in the latter summer months. 
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One day in May — and this is the last disaster I have 
to record concerning our butter — we were particularly 
anxious to have it good, as we expected visitors, to whom 
we had frequently boasted of our skill as dairywomen : 
the day was very warm, and the cream appeared much 
thicker than usual ; we churned for more than an hour 
without its appearing to undergo any change; we fre- 
quently removed the lid to see if there was any sign of 
butter coming, but each time we were disheartened when 
we discovered it looked just the same as when placed in 
the churn. At last the handle went round so easily as if 
no cream were in it, and presently it began to run over 
the top of the churn. When we looked in, a curious sight 
presented itself : the cream had risen to the top, just as 
milk does when it boils ! We were greatly astonished. In 
nine months' butter-making we had seen nothing like it. 

Tom, who milked the cows, was supposed to know 
something of the art of churning ; he was, therefore, called 
into the dairy : as soon as he saw the state of the matter 
he exclaimed, " Why, the cream's gone to sleep ! " 

" The cream gone to sleep !" What in the world could 
that mean ] Such a propensity we had never discovered 
in cream before ; we could gain no solution of the mystery 
from Tom ; all he said was, that we must go on churning 
till it "waked up." 

As H. and myself had been hard at work for two hours, 
we willingly yielded to his request that he might be allowed 
to rouse the cream from its slumber. Tom, the cook, 
and housemaid, churned away by turns till seven in the 
evening, but the sleep of the cream remained unbroken, 
and as it was then considered a hopeless affair, the sloth- 
ful fluid was consigned to the pig-tub. 

Now we have never felt quite sure of our butter since. 
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Every time we churn there is a lurking fear that the cream 
may choose to take a nap ; however, it is as yet the first 
and last time in our experience. 

I can give no opinion on the subject of this cream-mad- 
ness — for it seemed like a thing possessed — though I 
have consulted every farmer's wife in the neighbourhood 
on the matter. They all say that " cream will go to sleep 
sometimes, though it usually wakes up after a few hours."* 
Perhaps, after all, we were too impatient, and should not 
have given in after only nine hours' churning. With this 
solitary exception our butter-making progressed as favour- 
ably as we could desire. 

I do not quite know how to believe the stories I am 
told of wonderful cows which my friends are fortunate 
enough to possess. One gentleman has informed me that 
he has one which gives fifteen pounds of butter weekly. 
Xow we have had several, but never made more on the 
average than eight pounds per week. I believe that a 
great deal depends on the manner in which they are 
milked, and once in the hands of a beginner in that art 
the cows decreased in milk so rapidly, that we did not get 
more than a gallon daily from both animals ; after they 
had been three weeks under his management we changed 
the milker, but did not get anything like the proper quan- 
tity again till after they had calved. 

* I have since been told by an old woman conversant with sleepy 
cream, that a quart of milk nearly boiling hot will wake it up. In 
Scotland this curious state of the cream is called " cursting," and the 
remedy applied is cold water, not hot. It is said to arise from irre- 
gularity of stroke in churning. In this state the cream is always 
of too high a temperature ; the butter, if it does come, is worthless, 
and is called cursted butter, which seems a more appropriate term 
than " sleepy cream ;" for, most certainly, the cream seems only too 
wide awake to be converted into butter. — Ed. 
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I believe the usual average is one pound of butter from 
every ten quarts of milk. Ours used to give us thirteen 
or fourteen quarts each daily, and yet we never made more 
than eight pounds per week per cow.* We used about two 
quarts of new milk, so that if ten quarts will give a pound 
of butter, we did not get so much as we ought.. Still we 
were very well satisfied with the produce we received. 

There requires management with two cows, in order 
that one may always be in full milk when the other calves. 
If you rear a calf for the butcher, it will require the whole 
of the milk for six or seven weeks, which is about the age 
they are killed for fine veal. We once — it was in the 
winter — received live guineas for one. With two cows 
this may usuAlly be done, and it is more profitable than 
making butter. Where only one is kept, it is better to part 
with the calf when a few days old, and then the price is 1/. 

If a lady wishes her dairy to be very nicely furnished, 
she should have all the articles she requires of glass, in- 
stead of wood and earthenware. Everything for the dairy 
of that material can be purchased at Baker's, in Oxford 
Street; at the depot of the Atmospheric Churn, dairy 
utensils in tin, of superior excellence, are sold ; and, cer- 
tainly, if expense had been no object to us, we should 
greatly have preferred a glass churn, pans, trays, &c. They 
have the great advantage of being kept beautifully clean 
with very little labour ; but they are so liable to be broken, 
that they should never be used unless servants are very 
careful. A marble table is, in every respect, better than a 
board to make the butter up on. It is expensive at first, 

* We have heard it stated by a gentleman of considerable 
knowledge and experience, that from his Guernsey cows he obtains 
sixteen pounds of butter from sixteen quarts, by means of the 
barrel-churn. — Ed. 
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but will, with ordinary care, last out several generations 
of butter-makers. 

Whilst on the subject of the dairy, I must say a few 
words respecting the great care required in washing the 
articles used in it. As soon as the butter w r as taken from 
the churn I was in the habit of half filling it with boiling 
water, into which I had put some wood-ashes, and then 
turned the handle a few times, in order that it might be 
well washed round. It was then left till it was convenient 
for " cook" to cleanse all the utensils we had used. 

From some cause or other I neglected for two or three 
weeks to do this, and one day, when the fresh-made butter 
was brought to table, there were complaints that it was 
cheesy ; it certainly had a peculiar and ver£ unpleasant 
taste, for which we could not account. The next time it 
was made it had the same fault ; and it then occurred to 
me that it might be the churn. I accordingly returned 
to my old practice of washing it, and never after was 
there any complaint of unpleasant flavour in the butter. 
I mention this to show how very essential is cleanliness 
in every article used. A regular dairymaid would have 
known this, but a town-servant thinks that if she washes 
a thing it is sufficient : here more than mere washing is 
required ; every article must be scalded with hot water, and 
scrubbed with wood-ashes, if needfid, and then placed for 
hours in the open air to sweeten and dry. 

Now glass is much easier kept sweet and clean, and for 
that reason is greatly to be preferred ; but it needs more 
careful handling than common pans, and must never be 
put into boiling water, or it may fly into fragments. With 
care, in regard to these points, nothing is so nice-looking 
and cleanly as glass. Some people think it does not give 
up the cream so freely as the commoner earthenware pans or 
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wooden dishes do, but we never eould see much difference. 
The cheapest pans or trays, however, in the long run, are 
those of iron, lined with enamelled earthenware ; they are 
easily kept clean, and cannot be broken, but these also 
require to be washed and scrubbed with care, and should 
never be placed one inside the other, or the enamel will 
certainly he chipped off ; but I am writing for those who 
may wish to reap profit from their " farm of four acres," 
and I fear little would be gained if nothing but glass were 
used in the dairy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUTTER-PACKING, CURING, AND KEEPING. 

During cold weather the former is easy enough ; but in 
hot weather it is a difficult matter to transport butter from 
one place to another, without looking messy at the end of 
the journey. Perhaps the simplest mode is to wrap each 
pound or half pound of butter in a clean cabbage or 
white beet leaf, keeping the upper side against the butter, 
and placing the rolls of butter, in single file, in a shallow 
basket. A few more fresh clean leaves should be laid over 
the surface of the butter, and a piece of wet woollen cloth 
thrown over all. The wool will not conduct much heat 
into the butter, while the water escaping from its wet 
surface will keep all fresh and cool. If a little ice can be 
had in hot weather, to pack above, below, and all round 
about the butter, without, however, touching it, it will 
travel for miles by boat or rail as fresh and sweet as it 
started from the dairy. On no account should a second 
layer of butter be placed over the first. Many use wet 
cloths instead of the leaves of plants ; but the water 
passes from them into the butter, and leaves a taint 
behind. If the leaves used are thoroughly washed the 
day before, laid out to drip till quite dry, the mid-ribs cut 
out, and they are then kept spread out singly in a cool 
cellar throughout the night, they will be in admirable 
order for use in the morning. We used to send up pre- 
sents of butter thus packed to our London friends, and its 
freshness and sweetness gave them savoury memories of 
the country. They never seemed to tire of praising our 
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butter. If the weather is extremely hot, or thunder is in the 
air, it might be better to send the butter in a lump, dish, or 
jar, with ice at top and bottom, leaving the recipient to 
make it up into eatable and presentable forms upon its 
arrival at its journey's end. 

In order to keep up a regular supply of butter for a 
household throughout the year, curing or salting down is 
essential in all families. With two cows the butter made 
may range from 12 to 161bs. a week. Perhaps the best 
time to salt down butter is from May to September. Just 
in the fulness of the grass season the butter is at its best 
in quality, and at its maximum in quantity. The butter 
intended for curing must be thoroughly and carefully freed 
from the milk before salting. The best salt should then 
be added to the butter at the rate of about one ounce to a 
pound, and thoroughly incorporated with it. This is best 
done by hand-kneading the salt into and through the 
mass of butter, just as dry flour is kneaded into dough in 
the process of bread-making. It is hard work, and needs 
the utmost care as to cleanliness and thoroughness of 
mixing. Where butter is cured on a large scale, wooden 
casks are mostly used for salting it in — those made from 
the lime cr sycamore being chosen, as most other woods 
either colour or flavour the butter. Where wood is used, 
the little casks should first be made air-tight, by having 
melted butter poured round the bottoms, or into any 
crevices round the sides. The whole inside should also 
be rubbed with salt, to prevent the butter adhering too 
firmly to the wood. But for home use we much prefer a 
large crock, or jar, such as cream is kept in. The butter 
keeps admirably in these, and they are easily cleansed 
and thoroughly air-tight. Being glazed, and therefore as 
smooth as glass inside, there is no fear of the butter ad- 
hering too tightly to their inner edges ; they are flavourless 
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— a great point, for the taint of wood in butter is most 
disagreeable. We have tasted butter that reminded us of 
eating minced or stewed deal. 

The moment the salting is completed, the butter should 
be placed in the jar. It ought not to be exposed to the 
air for a single moment longer than is necessary to com- 
plete the operation of salting. The butter cannot be too 
solidly packed into its keeping quarters. It must be 
pressed in so tightly as to form one solid mass, without 
an air-hole anywhere. It is a good plan to use small jars, 
and thus finish filling one at one churning. When filled, 
lay a piece of clean linen over the top of the butter, then 
a second piece, made air-tight by being dipped in melted 
butter ; a little more melted butter run over the top and 
round the side, leaves no crevice for the admission of air 
anywhere ; a layer of dry salt now sprinkled over all. 
The top may now be placed on the jar, if it has one, run- 
ning some rosin or sealing-wax round its sides. If the jar 
has no top, tie the mouth over with a piece of bladder or 
parchment in the same manner as for preserves. The butter 
must be hermetically sealed up from the air if its flavour 
is to be preserved good. Salt butter should not be used 
until it has been in pickle for a month at least. Cured 
and sealed up as we have directed, it will keep good for 
two years, or more, though it is seldom desirable or needful 
to keep it more than a year. If larger jars, or firkins are 
used, the butter must be carefully covered up between 
each churning with the buttered cloth ; for if the air gets 
to the upper layer, that will prove tainted or flavourless 
when it comes to be eaten. With care in excluding the 
air between the churnings, there is no reason to fear the 
result. The same care must be taken to make each addition 
equally firm, and to protect every fresh surface from the air ; 
above all, none but the best butter should be salted. 
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In order to have really good butter, flavoured with salt, 
■we have used the following mixture with the best results — 
it makes the butter sweet without pickling it : take of sugar 
one part, of nitre one part, of the best common salt two 
parts ; grind them into a fine powder in a mortar ; to each 
pound of this add two ounces of raw sugar. Use the 
composition in the same way as common salt, and at the 
rate of about one ounce to sixteen ounces of butter. This 
will give a rich, sweet flavour to the butter, and preserve 
it good for a long time. Butter cured thus is perhaps more 
liable to be injured by exposure to the air than when salt 
only is used. But as no salt butter should ever be ex- 
posed, this is of less consequence. In moving butter for use 
it should be taken up in even layers, and a smooth surface 
preserved to the last. If it is moved carelessly in irregular 
holes, leaving upstanding pieces here and there, it will 
soon contract a bad flavour. Only one or two days' con- 
sumption should be removed at once, and the surface of 
the stack in use be constantly covered over with an im- 
pervious protector. We have been thus particular about 
the curing, storage, and manner of using salt butter, 
because next to the pleasure of eating pure fresh butter 
just from the dairy, is that of the smell and taste of 
buttered toast on a cold morning or evening made with fault- 
less cured butter. To have butter of the same rich yellow 
colour in winter as in summer, it is only needful to 
put in a very small portion of saffron, or, better still, the 
juice of the carrot or common marigold, into the cream 
before churning. These impart no flavour, and can do no 
injury, and either may be safely used to ensure yellow 
butter all the year round by those who prefer it coloured. 

From these somew T hat wearisome details in butter 
preserving, we proceed, in the next chapter, to give a brief 
summary of our profits. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

WHAT WE MADE BY OUR COWS. 

At the commencement of the winter a cowkeeper in the 
neighbourhood told our man that we should give our cows 
a little mangel-wurzel. We inquired why, and were told 
that we should " keep our cows better together ;" so we 
paid a guinea for a ton of that vegetable. The first time 
we made butter after they had been fed with it, we found 
it had a very strong bitter taste. Still we did not condemn 
the mangel-wurzel, but tried it another week. The butter 
was again bad, so we abandoned the roots and resolved to 
give the animals nothing but hay. 

Our kind friend, Mr. Jones, to whom we were afterwards 
so much indebted, told us that half-an-ounce of saltpetre 
to every six gallons of cream, melted in a cupful of warm 
water and mixed with cream at blood heat, would have 
removed all taste of turnips from the butter, which infor- 
mation was the more important to us, as the Swedish 
turnip yields butter where the mangel-wurzel only yields 
milk. Many persons will doubt this, but the secret lies 
in their being mixed together at the same temperature. 
He also informed us that white Silesian or sugar beet, 
and cabbages in moderation increased the supply of milk 
without giving any offensive flavour to either the cream 
or the butter. A peck of carrots or potatoes a day is like- 
wise a pleasant change for the cows in winter. All these, 
with the exception of the cabbages, are best sliced up or 
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pulped, and mixed with, a "bushel of cut hay, straw, or 
grain chaff. We have also tried steamed hay and chaff, 
with a great increase of milk, and to the manifest plea- 
sure and well-doing of the cows. Over half-a-bushel of cut 
hay, straw, or common chaff, pour sufficient boiling water, 
in which a few handfuls of coarse oats, barley-meal, or 
bran has been stirred, to saturate the mass. Cover it 
closely t over for half an hour to keep in the steam, and 
serve it when milk-warm. The cows will eat this up 
with a relish, and ask for more. This is better food than 
brewers' grains, which can seldom be met with in the 
country, but when they can be had, they are useful in 
moderation. A bushel a day is the usual allowance in 
the London dairies, but half that quantity with hay, ad 
libitum, and one of our steamed messes, yields better 
milk, and is more wholesome food for the animals. 

When they were quite deprived of green food the milk 
began to decrease, and as we had heard that oilcake was 
given to cattle, we thought we would try some. We did 
so, and with complete success ; we had plenty of milk, 
and the butter was as good as in the middle of summer, 
and nearly as fine in colour. We did not make so much 
as when the cows had plenty of grass, — besides, it was 
now several months since the black cow had calved, — but 
we had sufficient for the consumption of the family. The 
children, it is true, did not have so many tarts as when 
both fruit and butter were more plentiful. 

Every week we kept an account of the milk and butter 
we consumed, and entered it in our housekeeping-book at 
the price we should have paid for it, supposing we had 
purchased the articles. We did not put down London prices, 
but country ones : thus, we charged ourselves with milk at 
3d. the quart, and butter Is. 3d. the pound ; at the end of 

E 
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the first six months we made up our accounts, and found 
we should have paid for milk from the 14th of July to the 
24th of January, 91. 3s. Aid., and 14/. 3$. for butter. The 
food for the cows during this period cost us hut 17. Is. for 
the mangel-wurzel, and 18/?., which we paid for oilcake ; 
of which, when the weather became cold, they had two 
pounds each daily. "We do not reckon the value of the 
hay they consumed during the winter, because we included 
the land in our rent. "We mowed three acres, which 
produced rather more than six loads of hay.* Getting in 
the crop and thatching it cost, as nearly as possible, 3Z., 
and this quantity was quite sufficient to supply the two cows, 
the pony, and the calf of the Strawberry, which we reared. 
An acre of grass is usually considered sufficient to sup- 
port a cow and two sheep during the year. If that had to 
be rented apart from the house, the average price would be 
about 51. Supposing we place that value on our land, the 
accounts for six months would stand thus : — 

Expenses. 
Land at 51. the acre for half a year 



Oilcake 

Half the expense of getting in the hay 



ow 6. 


d. 


5 





18 





1 10 






7 8 



Produce. 
Value of milk and butter . . . . 23 6 4 

Leaving a balance in our favour at the end of six months of 

15Z. 18*. 4d. 

We hope that we have made all our statements clearly, 
and that the reader will have no difficulty in following us 
through this narrative of " butter-making." 

* We always had good crops, as the land had been always well 
kept. It was not "upland" hay, but our man said it had good 
"heart" in it for the cows. 
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CHAPTER YLI. 

OUR PIGS. 

We had every reason to be satisfied with the profit we 
had derived from our dairy, and next proceeded to examine 
the accounts we had kept of our pigs for six months. 

"We had commenced by purchasing, on the 14th of July, 
one for which we paid 30s. For the first month it had 
nothing but the wash from the house, the skim-milk from 
the dairy, and greens from the garden. When we began 
to dig the potatoes, we found we could not hope to save 
the whole crop from the disease ; we had, therefore, a 
quantity boiled and put in the pig- tub, and upon these it 
was fed another month. At the end of that time we 
began to give it a little meal and a few peas. It was 
killed three months after we had purchased it, and the 
cost for meal and peas was just 10s. Thus, altogether, 
we paid for it 2?., and when killed it weighed thirteen 
stone. This we reckoned worth bs. 6d. the stone, which 
made the value of the meat 37. lis. 6d. ; we had, there- 
fore, a clear profit of 11. lis. 6d. Of course, it would have 
been very different had we bought all the food for it ; but 
the skim-milk and vegetables from the garden would have 
been wasted, had we been without a pig to consume 
them : as it was, the profit arose from " Our Farm of Four 
Acres." 

Our next venture proved equally fortunate. "We bought 
three small pigs, for which we gave 12s. each ; and as we 

e 2 
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wished to have pickled pork and small ^hams, they were 
killed off as wo required them. The first cost 8s. for 
barley-meal and peas, and weighed six stone, which, at 
5s. 6cl. a stone, was worth 11. 13s. As the cost of the pig 
and the food came to just 11., we had but a profit of 13s.; 
but we considered we had no right to complain : the meat 
was delicious, and partaken of by the children as freely as 
if it had been mutton. Indeed, there is nothing so useful 
as little pigs in small families. Liberally fed, they can be 
killed at any time, and the pork is so tender and sweet, 
that all enjoy it with a relish. Some of our friends who 
had forsworn pork for years could eat ours without incon- 
venience, it was so delicate and digestible. The quality 
is very much influenced by the food as well as the age of 
the pigs. Perhaps nothing contributes more to the sweet- 
ness of the meat of porkers, as they are called, than the 
feeding of them on house refuse, milk, roots — especially 
potatoes — and finishing them with barley-meaL 

We kept the other pigs somewhat longer, and they cost 
us no more for food ; for, as I have already stated, they 
were entirely kept with the produce of our "Four- Acre 
Farm," and the crumbs and leavings of the table, till 
about three weeks before they were killed. About a 
bushel and a half of barley-meal and a peck of peas were 
all that was purchased for them. 

The best way to ensure the healthy condition of the 
animals is to let them have the range of a small meadow ; 
they should likewise be occasionally well scrubbed with 
soap and water. If they are thus treated, how much 
more wholesome must the meat be than when the poor 
creatures are shut up in dirty styes, and suffered to eat 
any garbage which is thrown to them ! "We always had 
all their food boiled. At first there was a great deal of 
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opposition to the "muck" being introduced into the 
scullery ; but in a little time that was overcome, and a 
"batch" of potatoes used to be boiled in the copper about 
once a month. When the skim-milk was removed from 
the dairy, it was taken to the " trough," and some of it 
mixed with a portion of the boiled potatoes, and with this 
food they were fed three times daily. 

We were told by a practical farmer on a larger scale, 
that when potatoes are not to be procured, a pig of 
thirty-five stone may be fattened in forty days on some- 
thing less than two hundred-weight of carrots. We have 
since tried this and find it is the case ; half an acre of 
our orchard (which is arable) was sown with carrot seed, 
the produce of which largely helped to feed our " stock " 
in the winter. With the surplus milk of two cows, we 
found we could always keep three pigs with very little 
expense. Of course, if we did not plant plenty of pota- 
toes, we had to purchase more meal for them ; but as we 
have an acre of kitchen-garden, we can very well spare 
half of it to grow roots for the cows and pigs. We do 
not reckon labour in our expenses, as we must have 
had a gardener, even if we had not so much spare 
ground, for our flower-garden and green-house require 
daily work. 

By Mr. Jones's advice we determined to possess our- 
selves of a breeding sow in pig ; " but mind," was his 
parting advice, "buy no second-rate animal. In these 
days, when every county, and even Ireland, has its im- 
proved breed, there should be no difficulty in getting a 
first-rate one by paying a trifle more, and she'll soon repay 
you for the outlay. Let her be broad, lengthy, and deep 
on the chest for her size, short-snouted, of small bone, and 
well-set tail, and if she's the right sort she'll bring you 
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five families of eight or nine in two years, which will 
yield you 25?. To give you," lie added, " the primary 
idea of a good form of pig, on which you are to pile its 
future clothing of blended fat and lean, draw a parallelo- 
gram, D, A, F ; divide it into thirds at B and C ; drop 
a line at right angles, F, N ; through B, draw B, E, at 
an angle of 45°. This line indicates a perfect shoulder. 
The semi- circular 
line, o, n, repre- 
sents the first rib ; 
thelinedrawnfrom 
£ : B, E, and at right 
r angles with it, 
_ \ strikes the centre 
line of the hunie- 

pect," Mr. Jones 
, laughing, " to convert you into a mathematician ; 
but with a little observation you will soon begin to connect 
any really good pig that comes in your way with the lines 
I have drawn ; and when the frame is filled up, you have 
the points of an excellent pig." 

Acting on this advice, in the August following we be- 
came possessed of a handsome little sow of the improved 
Hampshire breed, which we were told would farrow in 
September. As the time of her confinement approached, 
much was the interest she excited, and many were the 
consultations witii Mr. Jones. A special sty was appointed 
for her apart from the store pig ; a rail was placed round 
this sty, about a foot from the wall, so as to give the little 
ones a space where they might he safe from being overlaid 
by the mother in her struggles ; very little litter was suffered 
in this sty, and, as the time drew near, she was closely 
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watched. At length, the event was announced to us. Six 
wee things had made their appearance, which had each 
"been put away in safe quarters, and finally a seventh was 
announced. They were kept in a warm basket, in wool, 
for a day or two, being taken to their mother at stated 
times for food. When pretty strong on their legs they 
were left in the railed sty with their mother. After her 
labour, the sow required warm gruel and other nourishing 
food, as well as careful attention for several days. But at 
length she w r as able to take charge of her progeny, and a 
good and faithful mother she proved on this and many 
subsequent occasions. 

We did remarkably well with this accession to our 
farm-yard. The brood proved to be fine, healthy pigs, and 
throve amazingly on the food with which they were sup- 
plied. At two months* old we sold two for 10s. each, one 
of which afterwards took the prize at the local show ; the 
others we kept a little longer. All they required of us 
was a clean bed, a soap sud bath once a week, with a good 
rubbing afterwards, an occasional handful of salt or a 
spoonful of sulphur in their breakfast, consisting of a 
handful of barley-meal, a few white peas, and any pickings 
about the house, with as much butter-milk as could be 
spared. With this fare we were assured that, of the two 
we disposed of, one was sold for 3Z. 106'. when twelve 
months old, and the other cut up eighteen score. 

These particulars are given because the writer had 
frequently heard her friends in the country say, "Oh, 
I never keep either pigs or poultry : the pork and the 
fowls always cost twice the price they can be purchased 
for." This we could never understand, when the despisers 
of home-cured hams and home-fed poultry used to assert 
it. Supposing there was no actual profit, still it seemed 
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strange that those who had the option of eating pork fed 
on milk and vegetables, and fowls which were running 
about the meadows a few hours before they were killed, 
should prefer those which are kept in close confinement 
and crammed with candle-graves and other abominations, 
till they are considered what dealers call " ripe " enough 
to kill ; and as for pork, much of that which is sold in 
towns is fed on the offal from the butchers' shops, and 
other filth. It is well known that pigs will eat anything 
in the shape of animal food; and for myself, I would 
much rather, like the Jew and the Turk, abjure it 
altogether, than partake of meat fed as pork too com- 
monly is. How few people can eat this meat with im- 
punity! but they might do so if the animal had been 
properly fed. 

It is a great mistake to make pork so fat as it usually 
is : it is not only great waste, but deters many persons 
from partaking of it. Servants will not eat it, and those 
who purchase it, as well as those who kill their own pigs, 
may be certain that the surplus fat finds its way into the 
"wash-tub," for the benefit of a future generation of 
" piggies." 

We hope we have convinced those who may think of 
having a " little place " a few miles from town, that it 
may be made a source of profit as well as of amusement, 
and that any trouble which may be experienced by the 
lady superintending her own dairy and farm will be repaid 
by having her table well supplied with good butter, 
plenty of fresh eggs (of the poultry-yard we shall speak 
presently), well-cured hams, bacon, delicate and fresh 
pork, well-fed ducks, and chickens. All those country 
dainties may easily be procured on a "farm of four 
acres," situated as ours was. 
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Nor must another item "be omitted — health ; for if you 
■wish to be fortunate in your farming, you must look after 
tilings yourself, and that will necessitate constant exercise 
in the open air. "We think that we have given full par- 
ticulars for the management of the cow and pig. 

In the next chapter we will relate our experience of 
bacon-making and ham-curing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BACON- MAKING AND HAM-CUBING. 

A house in the country — especially a farm-house — how- 
ever small, should never be without ham, bacon, eggs, and 
poultry. With these, a meal of good savoury food is 
always within reach of a good housekeeper in an hour's 
time. This is a matter of great moment in the country ; 
friends have often a provoking way with them of dropping 
in at unseasonable times and on unlucky days, when there 
is no joint of meat in the house, and just after a dinner 
of scrags, scraps, or a hash ; and country visitors are always 
hungry — having walked or driven a dozen miles to see you, 
they must sign and seal their friendship with a hearty 
meal before they go. We could tell of some ludicrous 
incidents that have befallen us in such matters during 
our early days of rural housekeeping on " Our Farni of 
Four Acres" — London friends dropping down upon 
empty larders, and friendship itself threatening to empty 
itself out on wretched dinners and shabby-genteel-neces- 
sity teas. Nothing like a starving for withering the roots 
of friendship ; and the best possible recipe for extending 
and preserving your very dear friends is a well-spread 
table. Well, by keeping poultry and pigs, the great 
problems of housekeeping and hospitality are easity 
solved. With ham and eggs at command, a dinner fit 
for a prince may be had in ten minutes' time ; add milk 
and cream, and a whole host of sweets may follow suit 
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on the heels of the savouries in no time. And then there 
is pig-killing time, when the whole household are en fete 
on tit bits for a week ; and there are such sweet delicate 
joints and cuts on which even a Jew might feast without 
knowing it was pork. This was always a great time of it 
for the youngsters ; they often cried for poor piggy in the 
morning, and rejoiced over it at dinner-time next day. And, 
after all, were they so much more foolish than their elders % 
But it will never do to moralise over ham and bacon ; 
so we proceed at once to describe how we cured both. 
Good bacon is a great treat, but bad, rusty, greasy bacon 
is unbearable and uneatable. It not only takes away one's 
appetite, but it is fatal to health, and positive poison to the 
stomach. The first condition of having good hams is 
good pork. To begin with, it must be well and cleanly fed ; 
and during the last month no acorns, nor nuts of any 
kind, nor oilcake, should be given to the pigs — these 
either form hard cores in the porker, render it coarse, or 
impart a disagreeable oily flavour. Then the pig should 
not be cut up till it is cold, the spare ribs should be care- 
fully cut out, and the bacon cured in sides, or cut up into 
convenient pieces. As to the mode of salting, some prefer 
sprinkling the meat over with saltpetre, and shaking or 
scattering the salt over it without any rubbing. The 
saltpetre opens the pores of the meat, improves the flavour 
to some people's taste, and enables the salt to penetrate 
better, deeper, and easier. Lay the pieces on to the top 
of each other for two or three days, then turn them over, 
and sprinkle them again with salt, placing the upper 
ones undermost. In another week they may be turned 
again, and, in fact, every six or seven days for a month or 
five weeks, when they should be wiped clean and hung up 
to dry in the usual manner. . But this mode is apt to 
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make the bacon hard and to leave its inner portions insuffi- 
ciently salted. In fact, it is a labour-saving mode of curing 
made easy to save rubbing — a system more simple than 
effectual. We cured our bacon exactly as we cured our 
ham, and as it won't be worth while to give the recipe 
twice over, we will now describe minutely how it was 
done. One word, however, upon dressing hams. Before 
salting them, the legs should always be kept of a good 
length to hang them up by. The ham should be cut from 
the side at the second joint of the back-bone ; dress all 
the fat off and round it evenly ; but the most important 
point has yet to be attended to. The portion of the back- 
bone and rib must be taken off, and a blood-vein that 
is imbedded beneath removed. If this is not attended to, 
the ham will probably spoil at this point, and the whole 
of it will bo tainted. It is always best to employ a clean, 
clever butcher to kill the pig and cut up the joints into 
form, and also to rub the salt into the meat, as these are 
operations requiring strength as well as skill, and are not 
congenial to the feelings nor pleasant for the hands of a 
lady — nor indeed of her maid servants. Above all things, 
if you would avoid having your hams and bacon utterly 
ruined, shun the cheap quacks who will offer to kill your 
pig and cut it up " too, Ma! am, all for one shilling." 
The following is our plan of curing ham and bacon. 

For each ham of twelve pounds weight : 

Two pounds of common salt. 
Two ounces of saltpetre. 
\ pound of bay salt. 
\ pound of coarso sugar. 

The hams should be well rubbed with this mixture, 
which must be reduced to the finest powder. It is always 
best to get your butcher to rub the meat, for the first time 
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at least, as a female hand is hardly heavy enough to do it 
effectually. The hams are then placed in a deep pan, full of 
brine, to which a wine-glass of vinegar has been added. They 
should be turned each day ; and for the first three or four 
should be well rubbed with salt. In a few days the salt will 
dissolve into brine, which should then be frequently ladled 
over the meat, which should remain three weeks in the pickle. 
When removed it should be well wiped, put in brown-paper 
bags, and smoked with wood smoke for three weeks more. 

We once had nearly a whole pig spoiled by its being 
taken to a baker's, where it was dried, but not smoked. 
When it came back it resembled very strong tallow. 

In villages it is usual to send bacon and hams to be 
dried in the chimneys of farm-houses where wood is burnt 
in the old-fashioned manner, on dogs ; but if resident in 
or near a small town, there is always a drying-house to be 
jnet with, where we believe sawdust is used for fuel. We 
have had our own dried in this manner, and always found 
them excellent. 

We used the same mixture for twenty-four pounds weight 
of bacon, with the exception that we allow two pounds 
more of common salt, and when it is turned the second 
time the same quantity of salt is rubbed into it. 

Some persons make a pickle of water, salt, sugar, and 
saltpetre, boiled together, and when cold put in the hams, 
<fcc, without any rubbing. We have never tried that way 
for meats that are to be dried, but can strongly recommend 
it for salt beef, pork, or mutton. The following is the 
pickle always used in our kitchen : — 

Three gallons of soft water. 
One pound of coarse sugar. 
Two ounces of saltpetre. 
Three pounds of common salt. 
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Boil together, and let it be well skimmed ; then, when 
cold, the meat to be well wiped and put into it. It will 
be fit to cook in ten days, but may be kept without injury 
for two months, when the pickle should be re-boiled and 
well skimmed. The meat should be covered with brine 
and the pan have a cover. 

"We have put legs of mutton into tins pickle, and can 
assure the reader that it is an excellent mode of preserving 
this joint, and as it is one which frequently makes its ap- 
pearance at table where the family is large, it is sometimes 
a pleasant method of varying the dish. It is the best way 
of any we know of, for curing tongues ; it has the great 
advantage of being always ready for use, and you are not 
fearful of the carelessness of servants, who not unfre- 
quently forget to look to the salting-pans. 

We can recommend a dish not often seen at table, and 
that is a sirloin of beef put into this pickle for about a 
fortnight. It is infinitely superior either to the round or 
aitch-bone, and certainly not so extravagant as the last- 
named joint. 

A common mode of pickling pork is to dissolve salt 
in water, until it becomes strong enough to float an 
egg ; then boil the brine, let it stand till it is cold 
skim off the scum, and pour the brine over the pork until 
the whole is covered ; then cover over the vessel, only 
removing the cover when the pork is wanted. The great 
point is to see that all the meat is covered with brine. 
After the pork has lain long enough in the brine, it some- 
times becomes too salt. The next remedy for this is to soak 
it in cold or tepid water for eight or ten hours before 
cooking. 

We forgot to say that where hams or bacon are to be 
kept for a long time, they should be done up closely in 
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thin calico, or braiding, smeared with fat. Tliis will ex- 
clude the air and preserve the hams in a juicy state for a 
long time. 

A friend has told us that we should procure some 
juniper-berries to put into our ham-pictle, but there are 
none to be purchased in our neighbourhood, and as we ore 
quite ignorant of the Savour they might impart, we have 
not taken any trouble to get them. I am fond of old 
proverbs, and as our hams and bacou were always excellent, 
we determined to "let well alone." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OUR POULTRY. 

"We commenced stocking our poultry-yard in July, by 

purchasing twenty-eight chickens and twenty ducks, for 

which we paid 31. 6s. 4<#, in the market. Some of them 

were too young for the table at the time we purchased 

them, but were all consumed at the end of four months, 

with the exception of seven hens and a cock, which we 

saved for " stock.* Thus, in the time I have mentioned 

we killed ten couple of ducks, and the same number of 

fowls. These we entered in our housekeeping expenses at 

5*. 6c?. a couple, though they, were larger and better than 

could have been purchased, iat % London shop for 7s. 

We must now proceed*' to reckon what they cost for 

food, and then see if any- balance remained in our favour. 

They consumed during the time t&ey were getting in 

order for the tabjft. tisee bushels of ba$ey, at 5s. the 

bushel, one bushel* of meal, at the same sftpe? price, and 

one hundred weight of what is catted? **«hieken rice," 

at 125. 

£ 8. d. 

The cost of the barley and meal was . .10 

Rice 12 

Cost of poultry 3 6 4 

Making the total price . . . 4 18 4 

Ten couple of ducks, and the same number of 
chickens, would amount to 51. 10s. 
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Thus, at the first sight, it would appear that we gained 
hut lis. 8d. hy four months* trouble in attending to our 
fowl-yard ; but we have now to take from the purchase- 
money the value of the eight we saved for stock, and like- 
wise to deduct from the barley and rice the quantity con- 
sumed by them in the four months. Now these eight 
were large fowls when bought, and well worth 2s. each. 
"We must allow for their food at least a fourth part of that 
consumed. We have then to take off 16s. from the first 
cost of the poultry, and 8*. from the value of the food, 
which will add 24s. to the lis. 8eZ., leaving on the whole 
transaction a profit of 11. 15s. 8r7. 

We have still another small item to add. One of the 
liens we saved began to lay in the middle of September, and 
by the time the four months were expired had given us 
two dozen eggs, which at that time of the year, even in the 
country, were not to be procured under Is. 6<#. the dozen ; 
so that we have to add 3s. to 11. 15s. Sd., making a 
clear profit in four months of 1?. 18s. Sd. 

Poultry of all kinds are very fond of " scraps f the 
children were always told to cut up pieces of potatoes, 
greens, or meat, which they might leave on their plates at 
the nursery dinner ; and when they were removed to the 
kitchen, they were collected together and put into the 
rice-bowl for the chickens. We always fed them three 
times daily — in the morning with rice, in the middle of 
the day with " scraps," and in the evening they had just 
as much barley thrown to them as they cared to pick up 
eagerly. 

It was a source of great amusement to ourselves, as well 
as to the children, by whom it was always considered a 
treat to run in the meadows, with barley in their little 
baskets, to the IC coobiddies." When we first had the 

r 
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poultry, ve kept them in the stable-yard ; bat we soor 
found they did not thrive : they had been taken from a 
farm where they had the free range of the fields, and 
drooped in confinement, and from want of the grass and 
worms, which they had been accustomed to feed on. Wo 
had a house constructed for them in the meadow nearest 
the house, and soon found that they throve much better, 
and did not require so much food. We had no trouble 




with them, except in seeing that the house was cleaned out 
daily. Along the margin of our fields flowed a stream of 
clean water, consequently onr ducks throve well. The 
bushel of meal which figures in our accounts was foe them 
— they used to have a little mixed in hot water once a, day. 
We soon left it off, for we found the rice boiled in skim- 
milk was equally good for them, and much cheaper. 

We have heard some persons complain of die great 
expense attending a .poultry -yard, but this arises from, tine 
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person who has the charge throwing down just as much 
grain again as the fowls can consume. "We have ourselves 
seen barley trodden into the ground, if occasionally we left 
-the task of feeding to the lad. 

It must, of course, be impossible at all times for a lady 
to go into the fields for the purpose of feeding her 
chickens ; the only plan to prevent waste is to have a 
meal-room in the house, and as much given out daily as 
is considered necessary for the consumption of the 
poultry. This involves some little trouble, but will be 
well repaid by having at all times cheap and healthy 
fowls, &c. 

We have hitherto only spoken of the profit which may 
be obtained fronii a fowl -yard, when the stock is purchased. 
The farmer/* wife, from whom we bought ours, of course 
gained some money by their sata When we reared our 
own chidfcens from our own eggs> we received much more 
emolument from our yard ; but in, this chapter my only 
purpose? & to show how a family leaving London or any 
other laage town for a. sabwbani residence should com- 
mence^ At itest our hen* wore- the common barn-door 
fowls of the country,, feat afterwards- we got more parti- 
cular atanft our strain, and farcing got two hens and a 
cock of a cross between the Dorking and game-fowl, we 
gradually weeded them until we had none but these or 
their descendants left. Our flock was strictly confined 
to them, and they were famous both for their large eggs 
and for the table. 

It must always be borne in mind, that nothing will 
prosper so well when left wholly to servants. The 
country proverb that "the master's eye fattens the steed," 
is a very true one, and another is quite as good, " the 

best manure you can put on the ground is the foot of the 

p 2 
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master." As a proof of our assertion, we will, in the 
next chapter, detail the disasters we experienced when 
we left onr rabbits entirely to the charge of others, and 
how much better they succeeded under our own manage- 
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CHAPTER X. 

RABBIT-KEEPING — LOSSES AND GAINS. 

Our young people were very anxious to add rabbit-keeping 
to their other amusements, and as we always like to 
encourage a love of animals in children, we consented that 
they should become the fortunate shareholders in a doe and 
six young ones. These were bought early in September, 
and as long as the weather would allow, the children used 
to take them food ; by and by, however, one died, and then 
came the complaint that Master Harry had killed it by 
giving it too much green meat. The young gentleman was 
thereupon commanded not to meddle with them for the 
future, but the rabbits did not derive any benefit from his 
obedience ; two or three times weekly we heard of deaths 
taking place in the hutch, till at last the whole half- 
dozen, with their mamma, reposed under the large walnut- 
tree. 

One day the lad who had attended to them knocked at 
the drawing-room door, and on entering with a large 
basket, drew from it a most beautiful black-and-white 
doe, and held it up before our admiring eyes ; this was 
followed by the display of seven young ones, as pretty as 
the mother. 

"Please, ma'am," said Tom, "these are the kind of 
rabbits you ought to have bought. My brother keeps 
rabbits, and these are some of his ; I'll warrant they won't 
die ! " 
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"Willing once more to gratify the children, as well as to 
solve the enigma of whether it must be inevitable to lose 
money by keeping these animals, we became the possessors 
of these superior creatures, with the understanding that no 
one was to have anything to do with them but Tom ; the 
said Tom saying, with perfect confidence, that " he would 
' warrant ' they should weigh five pounds each in six 
weeks." 

Not being learned in rabbits, we trusted to his experi- 
ence and promises that we should always from that time 
forth have a couple for the table whenever we wished for 
them. What was our disappointment, then, when a week 
after, we heard of the death of one of them ! This was soon 
followed by another, and another, till the whole seven 
little " bunnies " shared the grave under the walnut-tree, 
and in a day or to the doe likewise departed : I concluded 
she died of grief for the loss of her offspring. 

In vain did we endeavour to discover the reason of this 
mortality ; it could not have been for want of food, for 
they consumed nearly as many oats as the pony. At last 
Tom thought of the hutch, or "locker," as he called it. 
"It must," said he, gravely, "have had the disease." 

"What disease?" asked we; but we could get no other 
name for it than the disease. So what that fatal com- 
plaint among rabbits is, remains a profound mystery to us, 
for this hutch was made of new wood in a carpenter's 
shop, at a cost of nearly 21., and how it could have become 
infected with this fearful but nameless complaint we could 
not comprehend. However, we resolved to give up rabbit- 
keeping for a time, to disinfect the hutch, and thus stamp 
out the disease. Tom almost frightened us out of our fancy 
for rabbits by his wonderfully wise ways about them ; if we 
looked at them the danger became imminent that the doe 
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would eat her young ones, or die of a broken heart before 
our eyes. Meanwhile, the children were wonderfully cast 
down at the loss of their rabbits, the more so as Tom had 
told them it was through their presuming to stroke and 
fondle them that they had all died. 

Willing, however, to do almost anything to please our 
children, even at a considerable loss, we decided to try again 
under our own management. We had begun by keeping 
tame rabbits for profit, and it proved an utter loss. We 
now entered upon it to provide pets for the children, and 
it resulted in a complete success. Not that the children's 
pets ever found their way to the table, for after a time 
we had so many rabbits, that we separated them into twt) 
great divisions, like the companies of a regiment. 

The chief reason why we tried once more, as we have just 
said, was to please the children. But another was that people 
were constantly offering us rabbits for sale. In the country, 
if you once begin keeping rabbits, pigeons, guinea-pigs, or 
other small animals, you can hardly discontinue it. Every 
owner of a dove-cote or a rabbit-hutch, seems to feel a per- 
sonal interest in your failure, as if your want of success 
reflected disparagingly on their hobbies. Thus, it hap- 
pened that for weeks we were inundated with rabbits for 
sale, of all colours, sizes, shapes, and constitutions, war- 
ranted sound livers, and disease-proof, and of the most 
extraordinary feeding properties, intelligence, length of 
ear, &c. ; " as good and gentle as a lap-dog, ma'am, and in 
a pie it is better than a hare when you are tired of 
petting it." This was said of a broad-chested, short-legged 
couple of brown and white rabbits, with six such beautiful 
young things, that we could not resist the temptation. 
We took this man to see our hutch, and he highly 
approved of it : " it was just the very thing for them," 
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he said ; " no disease about it ; it is just too good for the 
poor things. But the place was so damp, it would kill any 
rabbits." "We now discovered that there was a leakage in 
the roof, just over the hutch, and that it was positively 
wet. 

" Dryness, ma'am, and warmth in winter, are the things 
that rabbits must have. Dry food, too, must be given 
them ; plenty of sweet hay, and corn, and coarse meal, if 
you want to fatten them quick and well. — Oh, yes, they 
may have grass, clover, carrots, mangold, or tares, but 
only as a relish, or a desert like. Dry food must be their 
staff of life. — Yes, green food in excess will kill them. 
Greedy! — I should think they be, ma'am. This hutch 
must be divided ; the doe kept by herself, while with 
young, and for at least one month afterwards. You 
should never keep more than six rabbits of one litter. 
Pick out the strongest, and destroy the weak ones; six 
strong rabbits are better than ten weakly ones. Yes, you 
may have six litters a year, or thirty-six rabbits. These, 
if well fed, will weigh about as much again as common 
rabbits, and will be worth 2s. or 2s. 6d. apiece." 
" But are they really as good as common rabbits ?" 
" As good 1 Why, ma'am, they are twenty times better. 
A well-fed tame rabbit has flesh as white, tender, and 
sweet as a chicken, or a turkey ; first-rate, cooked in any 
way, but roasted, they are fit for a queen, ma'am — fit for a 
queen. If you will just allow me to look in as I go past 
occasionally, I will put you in the right way of keeping 
your pet rabbits for nothing, by making a good profit out 
of the others. Properly managed, you need never be 
without a couple of rabbits for dinner, winter or summer. 
"Well, ma'am, should you fail, I will buy back the poor 
beasts that may be left, at the price you have given me, if 
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they are as large, for I love rabbits — they are my fancy, 
and they have proved good friends to me, I can tell yon ; 
furnished many a good dinner for me and mine, when I 
did not know what else to feed on." 

It was impossible to resist all these recommendations, espe- 
cially as they were backed up by so many entreating voices. 

This time we did succeed beyond our most sanguine 
hopes. Within three months of our purchase, we had a 
pair of the most delicious roast rabbits for dinner, and 
another in a pie. Our rabbit-fancier, however, was indig- 
nant at our killing them so early. u Had you kept them 
until six months old, ma'am, and fed them on a few 
grains, peas, and boiled potatoes, they would have been as 
heavy again — real beauties, fit for a queen." But we 
were satisfied, .and had now four pet rabbits, whose gam- 
bols on the nursery carpet, on a wet day, when the children 
could not go to stroke and feed them in their house, used 
to delight them beyond measure. The two does used to 
come first, the two gentlemen following with their gambols, 
and winning, begging ways for tit bits ; and their very 
emphatic mode of putting their hind feet down with a 
stamping rap on the floor, used to amuse and convulse 
the whole household. They would come to have their 
heads stroked like a cat, looking so gentle and wise, 
and then leap up into our laps, and soon get quite accus- 
tomed to dogs and cats, and would gambol with either 
without fear. Thus our rabbits proved not only profitable, 
but an endless source of pleasure and amusement. But 
our pets were only pets ; and though the table rabbits 
sometimes shared in the caresses of the children, they 
were looked upon as piggy was — something to be made 
happy while it lived, and whose end was to be eaten. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

OUR PIGEONS. 

After we had been a few months in the country, a friend* 
who was a great pigeon-fancier, wished to add some new 
varieties to his cote, and offered to send us, as a present, 
seven or eight pairs of those he wished to part with. We 
were greatly pleased with his offer, and at once set the 
carpenter to work to prepare a house for them. As soon 
as it was ready we received sixteen beautiful pigeons. . 

The pigeon-house was very easily made : the end of 
the loft over the pony's stable was formed of boards. 
About six feet of this loft was boarded off from the 
remainder, and a door made in the centre for admission ; 
along the back of the pigeon-house, about twenty inches 
of this space was fitted up with shelves, one above another, 
about eighteen inches apart, and divided again into spaces 
of eighteen inches or two feet. A plinth of wood, three 
or four inches high, was % then carried along in front and 
back of these spaces, to keep in the eggs and prevent the 
young pigeons falling out of the nests. As tame pigeons 
seldom take the trouble to make nests, small earthen- 
ware pans, boxes, or hay-nests, were given to them. But 
on such shelves as these, all that is needed is a 
little hay rolled round into something in the form of 
a nest, and placed on the shelves. Nests should be 
provided at the rate of three for each brace of pigeons, 
as they breed so rapidly that very often, before the 
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young pigeons are old enough, to shift for themselves, 
the mother will be sitting on fresh eggs; and occa- 
sionally two nests of eggs and one of birds will be needed. 
The birds take turn about of sitting — both husband and 
wife using gentle force to compel attention to the all- 
important duty of rearing the young, if either becomes 
weary in this well-doing. 

But our humble dove-cote is not yet provided with the 
means of exit into the outer world. The most common 
arrangement outside is a series of small, flat, projecting 
boards, on a line with the nests inside, for the pigeons 
to alight and sun themselves upon. Along the back of 
their verandah numerous open doors, only just large 
enough to admit a pigeon by lowly stooping, leads into 
the nests. The reason for having these ever-open doors 
so small is to exclude owls, hawks, pussey, and other mid- 
night marauders, who are fond of pigeons. To serve the 
same purpose, sometimes only a free entrance is made in the 
top of the dove- house, and a space is left in front of the 
nests inside, to allow of each finding its way to its own 
house. But such dove-cote3 are like tropical houses, 
without their verandahs — they have a desolate, forlorn, 
comfortless appearance. Have you ever seen the pigeons 
sun and plume themselves at their front doors 1 If so, 
you will give them a series of wooden terraces to alight 
upon in front, with numerous open doors of joyous 
entrance into their inner sanctum sanctorum. To keep out 
unwelcome visitors, carry a wide board a foot or eighteen 
inches in breadth slightly slanting downwards from the 
bottom of the front of the dove-cote — tliis will keep 
rats, &c, from climbing up from the ground. Finally, 
it is needful to adopt means for shutting the front doors 
suddenly at pleasure when the doves are wanted elsewhere. 
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But I hasten from the cote to the pigeons 

For the first fortnight the pigeon-holes were covered 

with netting, that the birds might be enabled to survey at a 

distance their new abode, and become accustomed to the 

sight of the persons about the yard. When the netting was 

removed, they eagerly availed themselves of their freedom 

to take flights round and round the house. One couple, 

of less contented disposition than the others, never 

returned, nor did we ever hear that they had returned 

to their old home. Our number was not, however, 

lessened by their desertion, for we received, at nearly 

the same time, from another friend, a pair of beautiful 

" pouters." 

As we resolved to keep a debtor and creditor account of 

most of the things we kept, we found that our eighteen 

pigeons consumed in every seven weeks : — 

s. d. 

Two pecks of peas 3 

One peck of tares 1 t> 

Ditto maize 14 

5 10 

In the first fourteen weeks we kept them, we received 
but two pairs of young ones, which were most mercilessly 
slaughtered for a pie. The price of these in the market 
would have been Is. 6d. per pair, so that we were losers 
on our stock ; but we must say that we did not receive 
them till nearly the end of September, and we were 
agreeably surprised at finding we had young ones fit for 
the table at Christmas. 

From that time we have been well recompensed for our 
peas, tares, and maize, as each couple produces on an 
average a pair every six weeks; thus the produce was 
worth 12s., while the cost was something less than 6s. 
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Even had there been no profit derived, we should still 
have kept them, as we consider no place in the country 
complete without these beautiful and graceful little 
creatures. It was a subject of never-failing delight to the 
children, watching them as they wheeled round and round 
the house of an evening, and it was always considered a 
great privilege to be allowed to feed them. 

They were considered "pets" by all the household, and 
were so tame that they would allow themselves to be 
taken in the hand and stroked. As for the young ones, 
which were doomed to the steak, we never saw them till 
they made their appearance in the pie. They were taken 
from the nest as soon as they were fledged. 

I mention this, because we were sometimes accused by 
our visitors (for whose especial benefit the young ones 
were sometimes slain) of cruelty, in eating the "pretty 
creatures;" but we never found that they had any 
scruples in partaking of them at dinner. It usually 
happened that we were taxed with our barbarity by our 
friends, as they watched the flight of the parent birds of a 
summer evening. 

We were one day much amused by a clergyman of our 
acquaintance, who kept a great number of these birds in 
a room, and who, in default of children to pet, made pets 
of his pigeons. At dinner, a pigeon-pie made part of the 
repast. This was placed opposite a visitor, who was 
requested to carve the dainty. He did so, and sent a 
portion of it to his host. The reverend gentleman looked 
at the plateful sent him attentively, and then said with a 
sigh* " I will trouble you to exchange this for part of 
the other bird. This was a peculiar favourite, and I 
always fed it myself. I put a mark on the breast after it 
was picked, for I could not bear to eat the little darling ! ir ' 
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We always thought that this sentimental divine had 
better either not have had the " little darling" put into 
the pie, or have swallowed his feelings and his favourite 
at the same time. 

We will say a few words on the management of pigeons 
before we conclude this chapter. 

It is necessary that a pan of water should be placed 
in their house, or just outside on the ground, for them 
to wash in, and drink out of ; a large lump of bay-salt 
should likewise be kept there, as they are very fond of 
salt. Their house should be cleaned out every week, and 
this is all the trouble attending keeping them. Feed 
them three times a day ; and never throw more down than 
they pick up at a meal. For the first few days after hatch- 
ing, the pigeon receives no food, and the mother scarcely 
ever leaves her young. After that they are plentifully fed 
out of the crops of the parent birds, who both have hard 
work to keep the young pigeons going with the half mace- 
rated food out of their own crops. The little gourmands 
have not only no objection to taking the bits out of the 
old birds' mouths, but even empty their crops with amazing 
rapidity, and constantly beg for more. The young birds 
will thus receive three full meals a day. This mode of 
feeding the young from the crop is, we believe, peculiar to 
pigeons. They live upon grain and water intermixed with 
stones and gravel. In the early stages of growth the old 
birds soften and break down the food for them, mixing it 
with the juice secreted in their first stomach, or pouch, 
called pigeon's milk. As the young grow, and eat more 
ravenously, the food receives less preparation, and in the 
course of ten or fourteen days, the old ones drive the 
young ont to shift for themselves. During these prelimi- 
nary stages the baby-pigeons are termed squabs, and it is 
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jast at the etui of their squabhood that they form the most 
delicious pies. They are also very acceptable during their 
next or squealing state, and, indeed, well fatted, they are 
good eating at any time -within the year, or even much 
older. Old birds, however, lack the sweetness and j uiciness 
of younger ones. 

The varieties of pigeons are almost endless — there are 
shakers, trumpeters, runts, pouters, tumblers, helmets, 
nuns, jacobins, horsemen, croppers, carriers — above all, the 
elegant fantail, &c. But most of these are fancy birds, 
kept for their beauty, or other peculiarities. The best 
sort to keep for eating is the common grey or ash-coloured 
pigeon, with red eyes and feet, and a golden ring round 
its neck. Fine bxreb should! be. chosen to start with. 
They are greedy «£ feodL ; tam^ small horse-beans, and 
peas form thesr eftoafoftft aaad best diet. New grain 
should be avoided;, ami tliough the pigeon will eat 
almost any kind of seed or grain, neither wheat, barley, 
nor maize are so good for them as the above. Cleanliness, 
plenty of food, salt, and water, are the chief things needed 
to keep pigeons at home, and in good health, and to pro- 
vide liberally of squabs for the dinner-table. As to 
the cost of keeping, they pay very well, as we have 
shown. But we prefer not to charge for the dove-cote, 
nor keep a very strict debtor and creditor account against 
the pigeons, as the pleasure they afford the children as 
pets covers all these expenses, and pays for their food, so 
that the squabs, welcome as they are, come and go as a 
free gift from the children's expenses side of our account. 
I have almost forgotten to note that when pigeons, old or 
young, are wanted, the dove-house is entered by the back 
door in the stable loft. This affords ready access to the 
fat, helpless squabs. When older birds are doomed, the 
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front doors must be shut over-night ; the back is also the 
cleaning door. We find the manure, mixed with tan parts . 
of earth to one of pigeon's dung, wonderful stuff for grow- 
ing onions, peas, celery, cauliflowers, and roses of the 
Bwectest perfume and largest size. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OUR BREAD. 

Any lady who thinks of trying a country residence, should 
see that it possesses a small brick oven, for " home-made " 
bread ought always to be considered indispensable in the 
country. We did not discover that our new home was 
without one till after we entered it. We were laughed at 
by our landlord when we mentioned our want of this 
convenience. 

"Why!" cried he, "there is a baker's shop not five 
minutes' walk from the house." 

" Never mind," said I, "how near the baker's shop may 
be ; we mean to have all our bread made at home. It 
will be, we are sure, better to do so, both on the score of 
health and economy." 

" But I really," said the gentleman, " cannot afford to 
build you an oven ; it would cost me 20/. at the least." 

At this H., who had resided for a short time in a house 
where the bread was made at home, laughed, and said, 
" Really, Mr. L., you need not fear that we wish to put 
you to so much expense, and it is perhaps but fair that 
we should meet you half-way in the matter ; so if you will 
find labour we will find materials ; or reverse it, if you 
please." 

Mr. L. then remembered that he had in some outhouse 
a quantity of "fire bricks," and it was arranged that we 
should pay for the labour of constructing a three-peck 
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oven. This occasioned on our part an outlay of 21. , and 
this small sum was the source of considerable saving to 
us yearly. 

We were more fortunate with our bread than with our 
butter-making, for Mary was a capital baker ; our bread 
was always made from the best flour. We all liked it 
much better than baker's bread, and it was much more 
nourishing. Indeed, when I was once in Kent during 
" hopping," and saw that the women who resided in the 
neighbourhood always gave up half-a-day's work weekly 
for the purpose of going home to bake, I used to wonder 
-why they did not purchase their bread from a baker 
in the village. I was told by one of them to whom I 
put the question, "Lord, ma'am, we could not work on 
baker's bread ; we should be half-starved ; it's got no heart 
in it." 

To a small family, perhaps, the saving might not be 
considered an object, but any one who has for a fe 
months been accustomed to eat home-made bread, would 
be sorry to have recourse to the baker's ; the loaves pur- 
chased are usually spongy the first day, and dry and harsh 
the second. It is not only that other ingredients than 
flour, yeast, and water are mixed in the dough, but it is 
seldom sufficiently baked ; bread well made at home and 
baked in a brick oven for a proper time, is as good at the 
end of a week as it is the second day. 

I have frequently heard it said, " I should like home- 
made bread if it were baked every day, but I don't like 
eating stale bread four or five days out of the seven." If 
they stayed with us a day or two, they became convinced 
that bread which had been made three or four days did 
not deserve the epithet of " stale." 

I will now proceed to show the reader how much flour 
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was consumed in our household, consisting of thirteen 
persons, and how our bread was baked. 

We used to bake every week twentyv-eight pounds of flour, 
of the best quality; this produced forty -two pounds of 
bread For household bread, the best flour will be found 
the cheapest in the end ; though " seconds " flour makes 
admirable bread. Some of our friends also prefer brown 
bread, and the best bread of this class is made by grind- 
ing the wheat whole, after the outside husk is removed. 
This is considered by many to be more wholesome and 
nourishing than the finest flour. It is strongly recom- 
mended for growing children, containing as it does more 
bone-forming matter than the best white flour. 

Brewer's yeast is mostly preferred for bread-making, 
though German yeast is much used in some counties. 
Unfermented or aerated bread is seldom made at home. 
Great care must be exercised about the yeast. It varies 
in quality with the weather, the sort of beer of which it is 
made, and the skill of the brewer. An excellent yeast 
can sometimes be had of the vinegar makers. But our only 
resort was the brewers ; and sometimes .this was terribly 
bitter. The yeast should always be got a day or two 
before it has to be used. This affords time for testing 
and purifying it, if needful. If bitter it can be washed 
sweet with pure water. Add to a pint of yeast two quarts 
of clean water, stir them up together, and leave it to 
settle six or eight hours. Carefully pour the water off. If 
the yeast is still bitter, repeat the process until it becomes 
sweet. Of course, after one or two washings only the 
solid portion of the yeast remains. Consequently washed 
yeast, bulk for bulk, is fully double the strength of 
unwashed. 

Having thus seen to the flour, and doctored, if need be, 

g 2 
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the yeast, we proceed with the process of uniting the 
two into bread through the mediums of water, the dough- 
trough, and the oven. 

Place in a large pan twenty-eight pounds of flour; 
make a hole with the hand in the centre of it like a large 
basin, into which strain a pint of yeast ; then pour in two 
quarts of water, of the temperature of 85°, and stir the 
flour round from the bottom of the hole you have formed 
with the hand, till that part of the flour is quite thick 
and well mixed, though all the rest must remain un- 
wetted ; then sprinkle a little flour over the moist part, 
and cover with a cloth : this is called " sponge," and must 
be left from half an hour to an hour to rise. At the end of 
that time, add four quarts of water, of the same heat as 
the previous two quarts, and knead the whole mass into 
a smooth dough. This is hard work, and requires consi- 
derable strength to do it properly. 

It must be again covered and left for another hour. In 
cold weather both sponge and dough must be placed on 
the kitchen-hearth, otherwise it will not rise well, or in 
some other place, where it will rise to a temperature of 
from 65° to 70°. Before the last water is put in, two 
table-spoonsful of salt must be sprinkled over the flour ; 
or, better still, dissolved in the water. Sometimes the 
flour will absorb another pint of water. When the 
dough has risen, it must be made up into loaves as 
quickly as possible ; if much handled then, the bread 
will be heavy. It will require an hour and a half to bake 
it, if made into four-pound loaves. 

During this time the fire should have been lighted in the 
oven with fagots, and the heat well maintained till the bread 
is ready to enter it. This will require from an hour and a 
quarter to an hour and a half, if properly attended to. The 
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crown of the oven will have a white glowing heat, as if 
the bricks were afire. The embers must be spread nicely 
over the bottom for some time before they are removed. 
"When the bread is ready, the fire and ashes are quickly 
got out with a long-handled scraper or peel, and the floor 
is then squabbed out with a long-handled wet mop, made 
of rags of cloth. This cleans the floor thoroughly, and 
prevents it soiling the loaves. Some persons use a long- 
handled birch broom instead of the wet mop. The chief 
point is to see that the floor is kept perfectly clean. If 
the fire is too fierce, it may be needful to wait a short 
time. A good test is to throw in a handful of flour. If 
it browns directly, the oven is right ; if it blackens, it is 
too hot; if it does neither, it is not hot enough. If 
light-coloured crusts are preferred, the loaves should be 
covered over with greased papers. It is a good plan to 
have a peep at the bread ten minutes after it is put in, 
to see that all is right. Then the door should be kept 
shut, and the bottom of it carefully banked up with 
embers until the bread is done. It is often convenient to 
bake a joint of meat with the bread, and legs of mutton, 
or pork, and joints of ordinary size, cook admirably in 
this way. In a good oven, quartern, or four-pound loaves, 
take about an hour and a half to bake. 

I think I have stated every particular necessary to 
enable a novice to make a " batch " of good bread. I will 
sum up the articles requisite to produce forty-two pounds 
of bread of the best quality : — 

Flour, 28 pounds. 
Water at 85°, 14 or 16 pints. 
Two table-spoonsful of salt. 
Yeast, 1 pint. 
Bake one hour and a half. 
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The quantity we usually made was ten and a half 
quartern, or four-pound loaves, and, as I have said, this 
supplied our family of thirteen persons for the week. 
For the same number, when we were residing in town, 
the baker used to leave thirteen quarterns weekly. 

On one occasion, when, from the accidental absence of 
the bread-maker, we had to be supplied from the baker, 
we were surprised to hear that at the nursery -breakfast 
the children (six) and nurse consumed more than a four- 
pound loaf, and were complaining of being "so hungry" 
only two hours after. I thought, then, of the words of 
the Kentish hopper " that there was no heart in bakers' 

bread." 

Another way of making bread is to set it — that is, to 
make sponge — over-night. The whole of the water, salt, 
and yeast is applied to the flour at once in this case, and 
then it is covered over and left eight or ten hours to rise ; 
this generally answers very well, if plenty of room be 
left in the pan ; otherwise a portion of it will be over- 
flowing in the morning. The sponge is instantly put 
down, thoroughly kneaded, more flour added, if necessary, 
and then left to rise again while the oven is heating. 
It is then moulded up lightly, and baked in all respects 
as the others. Underdone bread is said not to be soaked ; 
when it is thoroughly baked it is called well soaked. 
If preferred, milk, new or skimmed, may be used instead of 
water; the bread is then sweeter and more delicate, but 
bread made with milk does not keep so well in summer 
as bread made with water. An ounce of butter, a little 
cream, or a few eggs, thoroughly whipped up in the milk, 
makes delicious fancy bread : sweet butter-milk gives the 
bread a peculiar shortness and sweetness also. 

Brown bread is made exactly in the same manner, but 
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requires rather less yeast and more water. Potato bread 
is a great delicacy, though we never could find there was 
any saving in it — if it does not lack heart, like baker's 
bread, it takes a great deal of it to satisfy the children; 
but having plenty of potatoes, we often made it as a 
delicate treat. It also retains the moisture much longer 
than any other kind of bread; it is equally easy to make — 
one part of potatoes is used to two of flour. The potatoes 
must be carefully peeled and boiled or steamed till they 
are rather overdone, then rub them through a sieve quite 
smooth. Add the yeast immediately — rather less will do, 
as the potatoes assist the fermentation — and treat exactly 
as bread made from flour alone. If this is made with 
new milk it is most delicious — in fact too good for econo- 
mical use — as the children say, " it is such a pleasure to 
eat it ! " If a portion of the potato bread is treated to a 
little butter and a few eggs stirred up in the milk, it makes 
the very choicest of rolls. Bolls may be baked after the 
bread comes out ; if put in with the loaves, they must 
be covered over with thick paper and taken out in from 
fifteen to twenty minutes.*"" 

As rusks were great favourites at our farm, we will 

* Any one curious on the subject may witness a loaf made in 
five minutes, by stepping into the Atmospheric Churn Depdt, 119, 
New Bond Street, any day, except Saturday, at one o'clock. A 
young woman produces a pound of flour, in a basin, and a cupful of 
cold water. To the flour she adds a tea-spoonful of salty and proceeds 
to mix it. To this is added a table-spoonful of Yeatman's Yeast 
Powder ; these ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and the 
whole hollowed out in form of a basin. To this a little cold water is 
added, and about three-fourths of it kneaded into a mass of dough or 
sponge, and shaped like the intended loaf ; the remaining fourth is 
now kneaded up in the same manner, and fixed as a top— the loaf is 
now ready for the oven. 
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give a receipt for making them here. Add four ounces of 
butter to two pounds of flour, two table-spoonsful of 
mild yeast, half a pint of new milk, and three eggs ; mix 
thoroughly together; as soon as it has risen, form the 
mass into shapes, and place them on a floured tin, in a 
warm place, for about ten minutes, to rise, before they are 
put into the oven ; bake for a quarter of an hour, divide 
them while hot, and return them to the oven to dry. When 
they are crisp through they are done. .For sweet rusks an 
ounce of fine sugar should be added to the above. Crusts to 
serve with cheese or to eat in soup was another popular 
product of our oven. The grotesque forms of these crusts 
were a constant source of amusement for the children, 
while the crusts were much enjoyed by all. They are 
made thus : Eemove a half-baked loaf from the oven and 
tear it into rough, angular bits with a couple of forks ; 
place them on a floured tin, and return them to the oven 
for ten minutes or more, till quite crisp. If a light loaf is 
made on purpose, with a little cream, eggs, or butter, these 
crusts may be used as rusks for tea. 

The servant who has the management of the oven 
should be instructed to see that the wood-ashes are 
not thrown into the dust-hole with the ashes from the 
grates. They are always valuable in the country ; and, as 
I have mentioned, the wooden articles used in the dairy 
should always be scrubbed with them. Should the water 
which is used in the house be hard, and any washing 
done at home, they should be placed in a coarse cloth 
over a tub, and water poured over them several times, thus 
making a lye which softens the water, saves soap, and is 
likewise better for the linen. 

The brick oven will often prove a source of great con- 
venience, independent of bread-making. It is just the 
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size to bake a ham or roast a pig, and will, when dinner- 
parties are given, frequently prove much, more useful to 
the cook than an extra fire. 

The fagots are sold by the score or hundred, and the 
prices range from 2s. 6d. per score to 25s. per hundred. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MONEY WE MADE. 

Some time ago we showed our first six months' accounts 
to a friend, who was very sceptical as to the profit we 
always told him we made by our farming. After he had 
looked over our figures, he said, — 

" Well ! and after all, what have you made by your 
butter-making, pig-killing, and fowl-slaughtering 1 " 

" What have we made 1" said I, indignantly. " Why, 
don't you see that, from July to January, we realised a 
.profit of 15Z. 18a 4d.* from our cows, 21. 4s. 6d. from our 
pigs, and 11. 18s. Qd. from our poultry-yard, making a 
nett profit of about 20Z. ; and all this when we were learn- 
ing our lesson and forming our judgment. What shall we 
not make now that we have more stock, our ground well 
cropped, and, better still, have gained so much experience V 9 

" Well," said our friend, " the more ' stock,' as you call 
it, you have, the more money you will lose." 

At this rejoinder, H. looked at the speaker as if she 
thought he had " eaten of the insane root, which takes the 
reason prisoner." "Lose more money!" she said, "when 
you can yourself see, by looking at this book, that in our 
first six months we have cleared 20?. ! And, indeed, it was 
absurd of A. to put down so little, for she has allowed 51. 

* We say nothing of the mangel-wurzel, which did not succeed, 
and was not repeated. 
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for the land; and if she take that off the rent, she ought 
to enter it as profit from the 'farm/ " 

" I must allow," said Mr. N., " that you appear to have 
been strictly honest in your entries as regards the value of 
the produce you have received, but you do not appear to 
have put down your losses. You keep a one-sided ledger. 
You have the credit, but not the debit entry. You say 
nothing of the money you have lost by pigeons and rabbit- 
keeping." 

Now the utmost we had lost by our pigeons in the six 
months was 9s., and he knew perfectly well how profitable 
they had since been to us. He used jokingly to say, that 
we fed our guests with them in every mode of cookery so 
frequently, that they would alter the old grace of " For 
rabbits hot," &c, and substitute the word "pigeon" in its 
place ; so we thought it was ungenerous to reproach the 
poor birds with the scanty number they gave us the first 
few weeks they were in our dove-cote. 

Silenced on that point, he returned to our unfortunate 
rabbit speculation, and complained that we had kept no 
account of the money we had lost by them. 

Here H. stopped him by saying, — 

" Pray, Mr. N., did you not purchase your children a 
pony, and did it not catch cold and die in a month after- 
wards 1 I suppose Mrs. N. did not enter that in her house- 
keeper's book as meat at so much a pound, and why should 
we put down the cost of the rabbits in our farming accounts? 
No ; of course it was entered among the ' sundries/ " 

" But you must allow," said Mr. K, " that if you had 
done as I advised you, and taken a house in a street 
leading into one of the squares, you would have lived 
more cheaply than here. Why, your gardener's wages 
must more than swallow up any profit which you may 
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think you make from your farm. You must acknowledge 
you would have saved that expense.' ' 

" Granted," said I ; " but we should most likely have 
paid quite as much to a doctor. We never got through a 
year in town without a heavy bill to one ; and we must 
have had all the expense and trouble of taking the chil- 
dren out of town during the hot weather, while they have 
had excellent health ever since they have been here ; and 
with the exception, when some kind friend like yourself 
has asked one of them on a visit, neither of them has left 
home since we came here. Of one thing I am quite sure, 
that we are much happier than we should have been in 
London; and that, in every point of view, as regards 
expenditure, we are gainers. I have not entered any profit 
arising from baking at home, though the difference is just 
three four-pound loaves weekly ; and Mrs. K". will tell you 
what must be the saving by our having our own laundry." 

" Enough ! enough ! " said Mr. K, laughingly : " your 
evidence is overwhelming. You almost force me to believe 
that I could live in the country myself, feed my own pork, 
and drink my own milk, without paying half-a-crown a 
pound for the one, or a shilling a quart for the other, and 
this was what I never before believed possible ; but I am 
quite sure that, if the assertion were put in a book, no one 
would believe it." • 

" Then," exclaimed I, " it shall be asserted in a book, 
whenever I can find time to transcribe all the particulars 
from my diary ; and I hope that I may be able to convince 
my readers, not only that they may keep cows, pigs, and 
poultry without loss, but that they may derive health, re- 
creation, and profit from doing so. None know better than 
yourself how worn-out in health and spirits we were when 
we came to this place ; how oppressed with cares and 
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anxieties. Without occupation, we should most likely have 
become habitual invalids, real or fancied ; without some in- 
ducement to be out of doors, we should seldom have exerted 
ourselves to take the exercise necessary to restore us to 
health and strength. But you will lose your train, if I keep 
you longer listening to the benefits we have experienced 
by our residence in this place. Give the fruit and flowers 
to Mrs. N". with our love ; and tell her, that with God's 
blessing we have improved in ' mind, body, and estate/ by 
occupying ourselves with ' Our Farm of Four Acres/ " 

But to resume the thread of our story. In the spring 
came a new source of profit and amusement. We com- 
menced our labours in the poultry-yard in February, by 
setting a hen on thirteen eggs, which, early in March, pro- 
duced the same number of chickens : these were all ready 
for the table in the middle of May. At that time we 
could not have purchased them under 6s. the couple. 

The cost of thirty-eight chickens till ready to kill was 
17s. 6c?. We always exactly knew the expense attending 
the poultry, because we had a separate book from the 
miller, in which every article was entered as it came into 
the house ; and as the chickens were kept distinct from 
the other fowls, I could tell the exact sum they had cost 
us when they made their appearance at table. 

The first thing that was given them to eat was egg f boiled 
quite hard, chopped very fine, and mixed with bread-crumbs. 
After that they had groats. I find they consumed : 





8. 


d. 


Three quarts of whole groats . 


. 1 


6 


Two bushels of barley 


. 9 





One bushel of middlings . 


. 4 




Twenty-five lbs. of chicken-rice . 


. 2 


6 


Making altogether 


. 17 


6 
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The reader must be told that those thirty-eight chickens 
had other things to eat than those I have put down ; they 
had nearly all the scraps from the house, consisting of 
cold potatoes, bits of meat, pudding, &c, and any pieces 
of bread which were left at table were soaked in skim- 
milk ; and the rice was also boiled in it. Of course, in 
j smaller family there would not have been so many 
" scraps" for them ; but, however strict you may be with 
children, you cannot prevent their leaving remnants on 
their plates, all of which would have been wasted had it 
not been for the chickens and pig-tub. 

We were not so fortunate with our ducks. We did not 
keep any through the winter, consequently we had to pur- 
chase the eggs, which were placed under a hen ; for those 
eggs we paid 2d. each, and out of thirteen, which was the 
number given to each hen, we never reared more than 
eight ducks. 

Thus, in the first instance, they cost us 3d, each ; and 
they were likewise more expensive to feed than the 
chickens. They were not fit for the table till they had 
cost us 2s. 6d. the couple. One reason for this was, that 
as the chickens had all the waste bits, they had nothing 
but what was bought for them ; but then they were such 
ducks as could not have been purchased at the poulterers. 

At first we tried cooping to fatten them, but found it 
did not answer, as they moped and refused to eat by them- 
selves ; so we abandoned that plan, and were content to 
let them run in the meadows till fit to kill, which was not 
till they were three months old. They were never " fat," 
but very meaty, and fine flavoured, — not in the least like 
those which are bought, which, however fat they may 
appear before they are cooked, come to table half the size 
they were when put down to the fire. 
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I remember being rather puzzled once when resident in 
London. I wanted a particularly fine couple of ducks for 
a " company dinner/ ' and went myself to the shop where 
I dealt to order them. 

" Now, Mrs. Todd," said I, " the ducks I require are 
not fat ducks, but meaty ones ; the last I had from you 
had nothing on them when they came to table, though 
they looked so plump when you sent them." 

"Oh yes, ma'am," was the rejoinder. "I know just 
what you want ; but they are very difficult to get just 
now : you want running ducks." 

I was obliged to ask what she meant by the term run- 
ning, and was then informed that the ducks for the 
London market were put up to fatten, and that they were 
crammed with grease to hasten the process. Now, a run* 
ning duck was one well fed, and allowed to roam or run 
till it was killed. I am now able from experience to 
say, that they are incomparably superior to their fattened 
brethren. 

The novice in poultry-rearing must be told that it is 
almost useless to set a hen in very hot weather. As we 
had more eggs than were required, we did so during part of 
June, July, and August, but had very bad fortune with 
them ; the hen only hatching three or four, and those puny 
little creatures. 

There is an old Kentish proverb which says, — 

" Between the sickle and the scythe, 
Whatever's born will never thrive ;" 

and as it was just between the hay and corn-harvest that 
we tried to rear our ducks and chickens, I am induced to 
believe that, like many other old saws, it was founded on 
experience. They may be reared in September, though even 
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then they require great care, and must not be allowed to run 
on the grass, which at that season is seldom dry. 

A friend once told me she reared a brood of seventeen 
cliickens, which were hatched the last week in September ; 
they were placed in an empty greenhouse, and were con- 
sequently kept warm and dry. March is the month for 
poultry ; the hatches are then better, and they grow much 
more rapidly than at any other season. 

I am quite sure that a poultry-yard may be made very 
profitable to any one who will bestow a little trouble on 
it. Great care must be taken with the young chickens at 
night ; the hen should be securely cooped with them : for 
want of this precaution we lost eight in one night, when 
they were a few days old, being, as we supposed, carried 
off by the cats or rats. 

The best food for ducks when first hatched is bread 
and milk ; in a few days barley-meal, wetted with water 
into balls about as big as peas, should be given to them. 
It is usual, as soon as both ducks and chickens come out 
of the shell, to put a pepper-corn down their throats. I 
don't know that it is really of service to them, but it is a 
time-honoured custom. Could the fowls themselves be 
consulted, their verdict would, probably, be emphatically 
opposed to the fiery bolus. 

Our land turned out better the second summer than the 
first. We made nearly two tons and a half of hay from 
each acre. We were enabled to mow the whole three 
acres, as we had " common rights' ' in our neighbourhood, 
where the cows could pasture during the spring. Had we 
been without this privilege we could only have mown two 
acres, and as hay was four guineas the load, the additional 
acre was worth 10Z. to us, with the exception of 15*. for 
making it. We were advised to have an after-crop, but 
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did not ; it would have made the land very poor for the 
next year, so that what we gained in hay we must have 
expended in manure. 

Although not in first-rate condition, we had such an 
abundance of fruit and vegetables from the garden "and 
orchard, that we must have wasted cart-loads, if we had 
not kept pigs to consume them. As soon as the hay 
was carried they were turned into the meadows, and 
suffered to remain there till they were put up to fatten — a 
process which pigs must go through, though ducks can 
dispense with it. 1 have already stated the expense of 
fattening them, and we never found it vary more than a 
shilling or two in a pig ; indeed, we always found for our 
family that a bacon pig of sixteen stone was the best size, 
and for porkers about eight. 

One piece of extravagance we were guilty of the first 
year we passed at A. The gardener had a little fire in 
the grapery during the severe weather, because he had 
placed some plants in it. We were told we could continue 
it till the grapes ripened, for a " mere nothing." Kow 
"mere nothings" mount up to a " considerable something." 
The coal and coke consumed before they were ripe cost Al. 
It is true we had them in July instead of September, but 
we should have liked them quite as well in that month. 

It was a bad grape year, too — at least with us. I don't 
think we cut more than twenty pounds weight. Hot- 
house grapes are not dear at 4*. the pound; but we should 
have had them equally good by waiting two months later, 
when they would have cost us nothing. But the garden, 
upon the whole, paid us very welL 

If any lady undertake the management of a four-acre 
farm, she must expect it to occupy a great deal of her 
time; if she leave it to servants, however honest, she will 
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certainly lose by it. It is not that things are stolen, but 
that they are wasted, unless the mistress herself know 
what quantities of barley, oats, &c, her poultry and pigs 
consume ; and unless she look daily into her dairy and 
see that the milk is well skimmed, half the cream will be 
thrown into the wash-tub. 

A second six-months' experience of the country only 
confirmed my sister and myself in the conviction that we 
had in every way made a most desirable change when we 
quitted London for our small farm; but if we had been 
too fine or too indolent to look after our dairy and poultry- 
yard, I believe that our milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and 
pork, would have cost us as much as we could have par- 
chased them for in town. 

All the good things we were daily consuming in the 
country would have come to us in London, 

Like angels visits, few and far between. 

I know that many of our old friends were really shocked 
when we told them laughingly, of our new pursuits, and 
that the butter they so much praised, and the apricot- 
cheese they ate with so much, gusto, were manufactured 
by our own hands. We were "poor-thinged" to our 
faces in a very pitying manner, but we always laughed at 
these compassionate people, and endeavoured to convince 
them we spoke the truth in sober earnest, when we 
assured them we found great amusement in our new {vox- 
suits. They shook their heads and sighed in sueh ft 
manner, that we knew perfectly well that, as soon aft we 
were out of ear-shot, they would say, " Poor things ! it is 
very sad, but they are quite right to try and make the 
best of it" I believe some of them thought that it was 
impossible we could have " souls above butter;" for a ladj 
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who called one day, taking up one of Mudie's volumes 
from the table, said, — 

" la it possible you care to subscribe to Mudie'sl" 

" And why should we not care to do so t " replied H. 

" Why," was the answer, "I do not see any connexio 
between a love of reading and a love of butter-making." 

Now, I do not think that either of us had any love of 
butter-making ; and if we could have afforded to give 20'. 
a-year to a dairymaid, no doubt we should have left all to 
hex management ; but as we could not do that, we must 
either buy — and very had it was in our town — or make it 
ourselves : nor do either my sister or myself regret our 
resolution to do it ourselves. 

At first we were quite proud of our skill, and told every 
one of our success with great triumph. How — for woman- 
hood is weak — we are content to hear our dairymaid 
praised for her beautiful butter hy our acquaintances, and 
Tom extolled for his care of the chickens. It is only our 
friends (amongst whom we reckon our readers) who know 
that the butter is made, and the chickens fed by the 
"the Four-Acre Farm." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OUR PONY. 

I have been told by several friends that, in order to render 
this little book complete, I should add a chapter detailing 
the expenses we incurred by keeping a pony and carriage. 
Some persons imagine that this is an article of luxury 
which may well be dispensed with; but, though it may 
not be an absolute necessary, the expense attending one is 
so slight, in comparison with the comfort and pleasure 
derived from its possession, that I believe such of my 
readers as may contemplate residing in the country will 
readily agree with me — when I have told them the amount 
it will cost them to keep it — that if it is a luxury, it is one 
of the very cheapest in which they can indulge. 

"Without such a convenience a carriage must be hired 
«very time any member of the family has occasion to go 
to the railway station; and besides that, it is useful for 
bringing home a variety of articles which in the country 
are frequently purchased at places five or six miles from 
home. Then it is a great pleasure to be able to meet your 
friends at the station, whenever they are kind enough to 
leave London for the purpose of passing a few days with 
jou in the country. 

My sister and myself contrived to extract profit as well 
as pleasure from our little equipage. During the summer 
months we frequently drove up to London; the short 
journey was very pleasant, and this mode of making it 
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possessed the great advantage of costing nothing but 2s. 6d. 
for the pony, and 6c?. for turnpikes. Not that we had 
the temerity to drive through London. We always put 
the pony up before we reached town, with strict orders 
to the civil ostler to whose care we confided him to take 
great care of him, and be sure and give him a "good 
feed." We then proceeded on our way to town in cab 
or omnibus, which cost us no more than we should have 
paid for one from the station. 

Where there is a gentleman in the family, a dog-cart is 
the most convenient vehicle which can be kept; but as 
that would not be suitable for a lady, we contrived to 
make the back seat of the carriage do duty for the well of 
the dog-cart, and it was astonishing how many light pack- 
ages we managed to " stow away" in it. I will not dilate 
on the pleasant drives through quiet lanes, of the delight 
afforded to the children when allowed to have a ride on 
"Bobby," nor of the great facility it gave us of being out 
of doors in winter, when, as was very frequently the case, 
the state of the roads was such as to render walking an 
impossibility; still, I hope I have stated sufficient to give 
my readers a good idea of the great pleasure they will 
derive from keeping a pony; and I will now, with the 
bills of the miller and farrier before me, proceed to show 
the sum for which it may be kept. Our pony cost for 
food, from the 4th of January to the 24th of December in 
the same year, 9Z. 6s. 8d. He consumed during that 
period five quarters of oats, at 11. 12*. the quarter, and 
five bushels of beans, which cost 11. 6*. Sd. The farrier's 
bill for the same time amounted to U. 3s. 8d. Perhaps 
it will be as well to copy this account, as it will clearly, 
show how often it is requisite to change the shoes of a 
horse. Of course a great deal must depend on the quantity 
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of work he does; ours was certainly not spared, though 
we do not deserve the character, so usually given Jto 
ladies, of being unmerciful to horses — " running then. «ff 
their legs," " thinking they can never get enough out of 
the poor beasts," " driving them as if they thought they 
could go for ever," are the accusations brought against the 
ladies of a family where horses are kept. 

The following is a copy of the bill for our pony's shoes 
for twelve months : — 

8. fx. 

Feb. 24. Four removes 14 

March 22. Four shoes SO 

April 20. Four removes 14 

May 5. Two shoes 16 

June 9. Four shoes 3 

July 8. Four shoes 8 

Aug. 9. Four shoes 3 

Sept. 1. Four shoes 3 

Oct. 11. Two shoes 16 

Oct. 25. Two shoes 16 

Dec. 24. Two shoes 16 

£13 8 
Add to this the miller's bill . 9 6 8 

£10 10 4 

and we have the whole expense of keeping a pony for one 
year. " Oh ! but," some one may exclaim, "you have put 
down nothing for straw and hay, and horses require a 
great deal of both." Quite true ; but then in the country, 
if you do not keep a horse, you must buy manure for your 
garden, and that will cost you quite as much as if you 
purchased straw ; and as for the hay, did it not come off 
the Four- Acre Farm 1 

It is one of the great advantages of the country that 
nothing is lost, and thus the straw which figures so largely 
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in the bill of a London corn-chandler, and which, when 
converted into manure, is the perquisite of your groom, 
becomes in the country the means of rendering your 
garden productive. 

Before we resided in the country the pony cost more 
than four times the sum I have mentioned ; the stable 
wis apart from the house, and I knew nothing for months 
of the bills run up on his account. I had once a bill 
sent in for sugar ! " Why, George, what can the pony 
want with sugar 1 " 

" Why, ma'am, you said some time ago that the pony 
looked thin, so lately I have always mixed sugar with his 
corn ; nothing fattens a horse like sugar." 

Now what could I complain of ? This man had been 
recommended to me as a " treasure," and one who would 
do his duty by the pony, which, I may mention, was a 
very beautiful one, and a great pet ; so if George con- 
sidered sugar good for him, what could I do but pay the 
bill, and say, " Let him have sugar by all means % " Not 
that " Bobby " was a bit the fatter or better for having his 
corn sweetened. An intimate friend of mine, who always 
kept three or four horses, laughed outright when I told 
him that the pony had consumed such a quantity of 
sugar, and expressed his opinion that very little of that 
article had ever been in his manger. Under the same 
superintendence " Bobby " wore out four times the number 
of shoes ; and as at that time I had to purchase hay and 
straw as well as corn, all on the same scale of magnitude, 
the expense of keeping the little carriage really did cost 
more than the convenience attending it was worth ; and 
had not the pony been the gift of a beloved friend, we 
should have parted with it when we quitted London, as 
at that time we were ignorant how cheaply it could be 
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maintained in the country. There we had a servant who 
was content with his wages, and did not seek to make 
them greater by combining with tradesmen to defraud his 
employers. If any of my readers commence keeping a 
pony in the country, they may rely that it need not cost 
them a penny more than I have put down. Of course 
they must have the hay from their own grounds, and 
neither reckon the cost of the straw nor the labour of the 
man who attends to the pony. But even including the 
hay, the actual cost of keeping a pony or cob in the 
country need not exceed 15Z. The manure will always 
pay for the labour expended upon him. Our man did all 
the " jobs " about the place — cleaned the knives and shoes, 
milked the cows, fed the pigs and poultry, helped in the 
garden, and, in short, made himself "generally useful." 
Now, a servant who is able and willing to do all this, 
besides properly attending to a pony and carriage, is diffi- 
cult to be met with, but he is absolutely necessary for a 
place in the country where economy has to be studied. 

Something must be allowed yearly for the wear and 
tear of carriage, harness, &c, but it need not be much. 
Any gentleman can easily calculate the sum which may 
fairly be allowed for these items ; I only think it my part 
to show the expense attending a pony in the country ; and 
though those who have been in the habit of keeping 
horses in London, either in a livery or private stable, may 
think it impossible to maintain one for 10Z. 10*. 4d. 
yearly, let them leave town for a Four- Acre Farm, and 
they will find that I have spoken the truth on this pointy 
as well as on all the other subjects of which I have given 
my experience in this little volume. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

SETTLING DOWN. 

Having fairly tried our house and farm for two years, we 
found country life full of interest to us. We had 
never been able to keep so good a table in London, at a 
much greater expenditure, as we did now. The health of 
the whole family continued perfect, and the happiness of 
our little household was complete. The children, and even 
the town servants, caught the infection, and readily lent a 
hand to the farming and gardening operations, and the 
whole household seemed to have gradually become firmly 
rooted to the country. Work that was at first a toil, 
became, by use and skill, converted into a real pleasure. 
Further knowledge lightened labour as well as lessened it. 
The many hands of our children, so willing, and cheerful, 
and daily becoming stronger, made light work. Every 
living thing on our farm was a children's pet, more or less. 
They even called the pigeons, chickens, and pigs by name, 
and they answered their calls. The boys weeded, hoed, 
watered, and helped to gather the fruit and vegetables ; 
whilst the girls never tired of gathering posies, and peering 
into the great mysteries of butter-making, or chicken, 
dove, rabbit, and lamb-feeding. It gladdened our hearts 
to see the children so busy and so happy. All the time 
that could be spared from their lessons was given to 
useful work, and such work became their play. They 
liked it even better than mischief. There were no idle 
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hands, big nor little, on our farm. Without intending 
it, our farm became an industrial school for all the younger 
members of the household. They were not only kept out 
of mischief, but their labour became useful, and very, 
very helpful. A sure foundation for a life of happiness 
was laid in their thus finding their pleasure and amuse- 
ment in rendering service to themselves and others. Few 
households, indeed, could boast of a happier and more 
cheerful home. There- was one dark spot — one deep want 
felt in the recent loss of a husband and father; bat for 
that great source of sorrow we found an active life the best 
antidote. 

Circumstances now compelled us to make our choice 
for the future. A very advantageous opening was offered to 
us in London, and the question had to be determined, 
"Shall we leave our Four- Acre Farm, and return to 
London, or settle down into the busy seclusion of rural 
life 1 " A household counsel was held upon the subject. 
The whole of the children voted the rural ticket, pure 
and simple, and H. and myself went heartily with them. 
Their delight was unbounded when the matter was finally 
decided, and they rushed out to tell " Bobby" and " Straw- 
berry's " calf that they were to remain where they were, 
and be petted by them for ever and ever. 

But this decision brought cares and anxieties as well as 
new joys. A temporary residence is very different from a 
permanent home in the country. All our farm pleasures 
hitherto had possessed the zest — the charm of novelty. 
They had partaken of the character, and brought with 
them the excitement, of a series of experiments. Most of 
them had proved successful. But had it been otherwise, 
a temporary defeat is easily borne. But now that we had 
resolved to settle down to farming, and secure our house 
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and land by a long lease, would it prove equally interest- 
ing and profitable ? It must be made to yield more profit, if 
possible. The children were growing fast, expenses were 
increasing, and more money must be made by a better 
management of our land. Should we take in more land, 
and live to a greater extent off the produce 1 

" What are you thinking about V 9 exclaimed H. " Surely 
you don't intend to grow corn and go to market, like the 
real farmers, do you J " 

" Oh, no ! Eut I do think it would be possible to 
exchange a good deal of our butter, eggs, poultry, peak, 
and other things we do not want, for draperies, groceries, 
and other things that we do want. Having so many of 
the anxieties, and a good deal of the work of farming, it 
might be worth while to try and increase our returns from 
it, and I verily believe that we could do better with more 
stock and more land. You have heard of the adage, ' If 
you want more milk sell a cow, or more produce part with 
some land ; ' but I mean to test the truth of its converse." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WE TAKE MORE LAND. 

" Indeed I think it dangerous in the extreme to extend 
our farm," said H. " We could never manage horses and 
ploughmen, and I often hear the farmers say that corn- 
growing don't pay in these free-trade times." 

" Well, I don't intend to grow much corn — only, per- 
haps, enough for ourselves, 'Bobby,' and the fowls, and a 
little tail corn for the pigs. But there is an acre or two 
of the sewaged meadow to let. It is close to our land, 
and I thought we might hire the ground for a year or two, 
and try cow-keeping on a larger scale. The land is 
oifered on lease for five years at 11. per acre, and a good 
crop of grass may be cut from it every month throughout 
the year. One acre, they say, will grow enough for six 
cows, and it is reported that the grass is stronger food 
than common grass, and yields more milk and butter. I 
had a look at it the other day — about the first of March 
— and the grass was then a foot high,* while on our Four 

* Among the various modes of applying water to the surface of 
land, the most approved are those termed " bed-work," and " catch- 
work." Where a sufficiency of water is always available, "bed- 
work" is to be preferred, especially if the ground is nearly level. In 
this case the land is laid out in ridges arranged in the direction of 
the slope, of a width varying from thirty to forty feet. A feeder 
or channel conveys the water from the reservoir at the highest part 
of the ground, supplying a series of cross channels, from which the 
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Acres it would have puzzled a donkey to get a bite large 
enough to have moistened his mouth. How I longed to 
turn 'Spotty' and her daughter on to it, or to have 

water is carried along the higher parts of each bed, from which it is 
arranged that it shall flow over on each side into a second scrica of 
channels, connected at their lower ends with the off -flow. 

The feeders, it should be observed, require to be deepest and widest 

nels, on the contrary, require to be small at the upper end, increasing 
in ske at the lowest part. Some care and calculation is necessary in 
adjusting the capacity of the first and second series of cross channels, 
and the supply from the reservoir. 

In our case the fields were arranged on the "catch" system. We 
had no ridge-work 
on our meadow, the 
surface between the 

nearly smooth, and 
bat very slightly in 
clined, so that the 
spaces between the 
channels allowed of i 
a good breadth of ' 
grass ; the channels 
were supplied from 
a pond just at the 
corner of our four- 
acre field, which 
was again supplied 
from the little river, 
regulated by a 
sluice ; while the 
water, after per- 
forming its task of 
irrigating the little 
field, was let off by 
another sluice at the bend of the stream, a little lower down. 
The system of management laid down for us by Mr. Jones w 
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•Bobby* carrying a load of it home for 6d. I found they 
were selling one cut at 6d. a rod ox pole at that early 
season, and it was quite a large lot Fancy the butter w* 
might make from six or eight cows fed upon good grass 
all the year round. The butter and milk would be 
always sweety without any flavouring of roots, as if the 
essence of mangold- wurael or turnips had been squeezed 
into it. How much more and better butter we might 
have!" 

" But what's the use of it 1 We cannot now eat all we 
make, and we give away almost too much among our 
friends. And then if we extend our farm we must employ 
more labour and buy stock, and what between the expenses 
of the one, and the purchase of the other, we shall only 
increase our cares, without being any the better off," H. pot 
in, rather determinedly. 

" Well, but I intend to barter or sell the produce, and 
under our management it must be poor land that will not 
pay for the labour expended upon it ; and I hare had the 

very simple. About the end of October, we opened the upper sluices 
and allowed them to run for about eighteen days ; it web then turned 
off for five or six days, that the ground might become dry, and air 
be freely admitted. The water was again applied for a similar 
period, and again shut off, and this process of alternate watering and 
drying was to be continued, with such variations as the state of the 
weather might render necessary, until the approach of spring, when 
the grass began to grow rapidly. 

At the other side of the meadow there was an arrangement which 
had at one time been very offensive to the ladies of " Our Farm of 
Four Acres " —but time works wonders. This was a sort of tank* by 
which the contents of a public sewer from the little town could be 
thrown into the channels which irrigated the meadow, after it had 
undergone some process by which its fertilizing properties were 
improved. 
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offer of some young heifers, at a very cheap rate, from 
Farmer Jones, who is retiring, and says he will let us 
have a eow or two, and some two-year-olds, very cheap> 
as he wishes them to remain near the old farm, and to be 
kindly treated. In fact, I have taken the land. The 
water-runs are in excellent order, and require no out- 
lay whatever. We shall grow roots in one corner, and 
corn on one of our four acres, so as to raise nearly all the 
food we want for our family inside and out. There will 
he no men to keep, nor horses. We can hire a man and 
a pair of horses, who will plough an acre a day for 15*. or 
18s. In fact, I was reading the other day of seed-beds for 
roots or corn being got ready for from 7s. 6c?. to 9*. per 
acre. The hoeing and reaping can all be done by the 
piece or by day — and what with science, and steam, and 
competition, farming operations are now made easy enough 
to be superintended by unprotected females. Yes, perhaps 
we shall have to put ' Bobby ' into a cart sometimes, but we 
can always have a man and a horse in our neighbourhood for 
7$. 6e?. per day, and he would soon cart all our roots and 
corn home; or, better still, the delivery of the produce 
can be made part of the additional price of harvesting our 
corn, and getting up our roots. However difficult these 
matters may seem at a distance, the difficulties mostly 
vanish as we approach them. In most rural districts 
odd men with a horse and cart at command can be hired 
at a reasonable rate. As we become better known, the 
farmers will always be ready to give us a kind word, or, 
better still, a * helping hand' ;" and so it turned out. Our 
pluck in going in for more cows, regular dairy farming, 
and in hiring the irrigated meadow, seemed to command 
their respect, and even their confidence. 

The produce of our new grass exceeded all belief; it 
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kept " Ik>bby " and the four cows and twa heifers so 
fat and plump that they became quite saucy, and too lazy 
to care for the pasturage of the common. It seemed 
impossible, either by pasturage or mowing, to keep the 
grass down. At last we were advised to send bundles of 
it any market day to the neighbouring town ; some said 
wo might soon sell enough to pay for all that our cows 
ate, and the rent into the bargain. Fortunately many 
carriers' carts passed the meadow gates; they were offered 
three penny bundles of sweet grass for two-pence ; this gave 
them a direct interest in the purchase and carriage. As a 
rule, carriers' carts are more lightly laden into market 
towns than out of them. At first but little was done 
with the grass — out of three dozen bundles, only one 
dozen were taken; next week the whole three were sold, 
and after a time the only limit to the number disposed of 
was the power to get them ready and the quantity that 
could be spared. All the inns and the stock markets were 
furnished with our grass; the carriers recommended it to 
each other, and it could be seen everywhere Between 
each cutting the sewage of the little town was swept over 
it, and then the grass sprung up as if by magic. Tom 
was quite right — the meadow-grass sold paid for rent and 
labour, and gave us our grass free. We grew turnips, 
cabbages, and sugar-beet on part of the land — all enormous 
crops, yielding thirty to forty tons to the acre. Our cows 
did so well that we made about 14Z. from each of them that 
year. Our grain-crops also yielded well ; we had as much, or 
more, hay than usual off our old grass-lands, though we had 
an acre less. We manured part of it heavily in the autumn, 
and seeing how useful sewage was on a large scale, we di- 
verted all our own drainage on to part of "Our Farm of Four 
Acres" with the best results. From this portion we took 
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two crops of hay; 
the sewage and the 
water forced the 
grass forward, and 
we had no difficulty 
in cutting the two 
crop p. 

Seeing the won- 
derful effects of dirty 
water upon grass, we 
decided to try the 
influence of clean. 
There was the re- 
mains of a weir on 
our stream, showing 
that it had once 
been used for irri- 
gating part of our 
farm. This had been 
a very favourite nook 

days on the little 
farm. It was a spot 
where the river, 
otherwise a small 
one, taking a sudden 
bend, makes it ap- 
pear much more 
than its natural 
width. It was the 
haunt of a family 
of herons, and here 
we had often wit- 
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massed their grave, watchful Movements, standing ancle-deep 
at the water, whjjfe the iMfiUdngale poured out his song 
fema tapering ****«****. At a trifling expense we 
had a sort of flood-gato fcTligi, and sent our water running 
•rer a portion of ib Ifcr a weak at a time when we chose. 
The effect was mag&al, espetihalLy in dry weather ; the grass 
sprang up on the heels of the water, so that its growth 
to almost visible to the sigfe and it was so sweet and 
tender that the cows neve* tiffed eating it. Towards 
the end of the floodings, we. turned our house drainage 
into the water, and it was tken equally distributed over 
the grass without expense. An old farmer came one day 
to see us, and said we were waqpjjng our land with sewage ; 
this accusation we resented talker warmly — we thought it 
was a serious charge a$uinafc on practice, and that to warp 
must be to injure land. Our old friend had a hearty laugh 
at our expense, and explaj&ft4 that warping consisted in 
mixing clay, or other earth or manure, in water, and malrifig 
the water carry and spread it evenly over the land, leaving 
it there as an enrichiag fcpeeii He had boundless faith 
in the process, and said we had discovered one of the best 
of all methods of making barren land fruitful, and poor 
land rick 

We feegaa to feel that we really were formers now; we 
had p&m em e»w» feteadt as well as reared and fed our 
0w* pedd*y and pack, and now we seemed to be in a 
fair way of maWng hay. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MORE COWS, AND WHAT WE DID WITH THEIR PRODUCE. 

After deciding about the grass-land, we at once set about 
increasing the number of our cows. "Spotty" and 
" Strawberry" continued to give great satisfaction, and 
" Strawberry's " calf was now a fine heifer, two years old. 
Our friend, Mr. Jones, let us have two more cows and two 
heifers — one a year, and the other two years old, for 251* — 

* From Mr. Jones we also received much valuable information on 
the subject of buying and selling the kind of stock we intended to 
keep. Indeed, he had always been a good neighbour ; but since he 
had determined to give up farming, he had been much more commu- 
nicative on its little secrets. " Milk and butter," he said, " must be 
your object, and your cows must be bought for their milking qualities ; 
but never forget that a time comes when you will have to sell also, 
and then most likely the butcher will be the purchaser. Those I 
am selling you are of an approved milking strain, for which, under 
ordinary circumstances, you would have a large price to pay. They 
are crosses between short-horns and Ayrshire. For milk and butter 
only the pure Ayrshire strain is perhaps best ; but looking forward 
to the day when they must go to the butcher, the first cross is to 
be preferred ; they fatten kindly when dry, and are usually capital 
milkers — only surpassed, indeed, so far as my experience extends, by 
the lacteal, snake-headed Suffolk dun. 

" I have had some capital Alderneys," our friend continued ; "but 
it is a mistake to suppose they are all good milkers ; an Alderney 
with a character is unexceptionable — it is the first love of the amateur 
— their milk is a golden element in the pail ; their cream gives firm- 
ness and a golden tinge to the butter-yield ; she should be brought 

I 2 
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crosses between the short-horns and the Ayrshire. Both 
the cows and the oldest heifer were in calf. We had thus 
all at once doubled our stock. All our cows were perfectly 

to calf in the spring, with the summer before her. In winter 
her milk shrinks under the unaccustomed cold. The Alderney," 
added our friend, " is desirable in an economical sense ; she is essen- 
tially a butcher's beast, yielding a fifth quarter from her tendency to 
lay on fat internally ; but always, as a rule, buy your stock off pas- 
tures poorer in quality than your own." 

Mr. Jones was eloquent on the points of all kinds of stock : the 
sloping shoulder, the angular quarters, the well-set tail, the springing 
rib, the full, open eye, the small nose, the strong loin, and, above all, 
the smooth, silken skin and easy gait, were in his eyes certain indica- 
tions of pure high breeding. Then he was cognizant of the changes 
which skilful trimming could produce — the effect of the daily oiling 
and of the grateful shower bath through the rose of the garden engine 
on the smoking skin of a pig ; and he would get into ecstacies over our 
clever Welch pony, with its hunter points, square action, and indomi- 
mitable spirit. Mr. J. was inclined to be pedantic on these points ; 
forgetting that we were ladies, he would rush into geometry. " To en- 
able you to realise the points of a good animal," he would say, " draw 
a straight line, AD, of any length; divide it into thirds at BC; 




Points of a Cow. 



drop a line, A F, at right angles to it ; from A D draw a line, B E, at 
an angle of 45° to it. This line indicates the central point of a perfect 
shoulder. Just before your pen reaches F,mark a line or dot E, parallel 
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quiet ; and as the labour of cutting the grass for so many 
animals was considerable, we invested two pounds in loose 
netting and stakes, and had oui cows taken to the new 

to A D, and vertical to the junction of the shoulder-blade and humerus. 
Draw p H, the central line of the humerus at right angles to B E ; cut 
off A F at E = | A F, and complete the parallelogram A F D F. 



- ; for a sheep or cow. 



Drop F N, length of the leg of a pig p = 

AP , , ._, ,AF 
— — ;fora horse or pony, AF--| -— 

From the centre point o, in the line A D, throw out the rounded 
girder line o n, for the first rib. The line A D, carried oue-third 
farther in the direction of A, would be the length of the muzzle 
when the animal hi standi] 




t! ol a Sonthdi 



In a first-class cow, pig, or sheep, the broad back should be so 
straight and level that any straight-edge laid along it from the top of 
the shoulder to the hip or pin-bones to the bones on either side of the 
tail, that falling water should not run off, while underneath no light 
should be seen. There should be no elevated ridge on the back, no 
flat, down-sloping ribs, no hollow behind the shoulder. The skin 
should be smooth and mellow, filling your hand with rich, soft hair 
as you grasp it. A good milker, however, must be judged by other 
points, and they are the very reverse of these which distinguish 
the fattening animal. The front aspect of a good milker will be 
triangular rather than cylindrical — the neok thin, the shoulder fine, 
the flesh shrunken, rather gaunt and unshapely ; possessed of a large 
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meadows in the morning, and driven back again to milk 
and sleep. Our own two cows had calved before our new 
purchases came, and we had parted with the calve* at five 
weeks old for three pounds a-piece. They had been liberally 
fed with milk — as much as they could drink four times 
a-day. They were also kept much in the dark, and had 
clean, dry, and warm beds. The cows did exceedingly well 
on the sewaged grass. They gave more and better milk 
than they had ever done before. The coats of the other 
cows and young stock became soft and glossy, and they 
seemed as if they could hardly walk home from the mea- 
dow. In cold weather the grass was carted home, and 
consumed under cover. After three months we had three 
more calves, and an increase of milk. Some days we 
had more than sixty quarts from our five cows, and 
splendid rich milk it was. It soon became a problem, 
what were we to do with it all ; our dairy furniture and 
utensils were too small to deal with such quantities. 
We might have made 401bs of butter a week at this 
time. But cui bono ? We therefore decided, after serious 
consideration, to turn the milk into veal and pork. We fed 
two of the calves, on milk chiefly, for ten weeks, and got 
eight pounds a-piece for them ; and we fattened six porkers, 
and sent four of them to the butcher's. By this arrange- 

thin-skinned bag, swelling lacteal, lank and very light, shallow fore- 
quarters, wide loins, a thin thigh, white horn, long, thin head, a brisk 
and lively eye, and a fineness and clearness about the chops and 
throat. The best bred Ayrshire cows have a sharp shoulder, wide 
pelvis, flat ribs, and large belly. The udder should be hemispherical, 
or nearly so, placed well forward, and provided with a loose skin 
behind. 

It may be supposed from what we have said, that Mr. Jones'a 
ftniTTmla were of the choicest kind ; they were, indeed, beautiful 
creatures. 
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ment we found that our cows had paid our butcher's tOk 
for more than a year, and had cleared more than the 
of our extra stock within the first six months after 
purchase. The third calf we reared, thus increasuig 
dairy to seven cows in the third year. Besides doing all 
this, we now made 201bs. of butter a week after aelfing 
the calves ; the milk flowed in to the dairy more finely 
than ever, and again we were in danger of being flooded 
with it Bearing in mind that cows quite enjoy a 
change of pasture, we determined to turn the 
on to the common, and only give them a little 
grass at night. This would enable us to sell more of the 
sewage grass green, or to make some of it into hay. We 
tried the latter, but it did not make well — it was too 
long in drying. But our four acres of grass was 
ably fine. The roots and cabbages were growing 
fast. We had, therefore, little fear for the winter, 
sides, we expected to be able to cut sewaged 
every month in the year — except, perhaps, in January. 
The common soon became bare with the drought, the 
milk began to fail, and we had recourse to the green 
succulent grass once more. The flow of milk returned 
at once ; and having no calves, and only small pigs, 
were again plunged into the milk difficulty. What 
we do with it 1 was the constant cry. 

"Why, make cheese of it, ma'am," exclaimed our 
rabbit-wise man one day. " It is less trouble then 
butter-making, and will pay better just now than either 
veal or pork. Pork is hardly worth feeding at present^ 
ma'am." There had just been a glut of pigs, and it was 
down to id. a pound. "Oh, yes, veal — that is good 
early veal— brings a good price, 9d. or 10c?. a pound ; but 
then it takes a lot more milk to grow a pound of veal 
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than to make two pounds of cheese — I daresay six times 
as much. So you see, though ye may get as much again, 
or more for it, it does not pay you so well." 

"But is not the trouble and expense and labour of 
cheese-making very great, heavy, and trying ? " 

" Oh no, ma'am, not at all ; you only want a press, a 
shape, a mould, a bit of rennet, and a few large dishes. 
Nothing can be simpler than getting the curds out of the 
milk, salting or flavouring to taste, putting it into th.3 
press, and giving the whey to the pigs." 

" But would the pigs eat the whey ? " 

" Eat it, ma'am ! — get fat as whales upon it ! Well, if 
you don't like the labour of it all, you can sell your milk 
to the Yankee cheese-factory just established on the farm 
yonder. They will give you sixpence a gallon for your 
milk, and fetch it away if you could let them have a 
dozen gallons a day. But I believe you could do better 
by making it at home, and then you may make butter as 
well as cheese, and could make your cheese — good, bad, 
or only middling, just according to the cream you take out 
•of, or leave in the milk before changing it into curds and 
whey, and so into cheese, Oh, yes, I will show you how 
to do it, and will accept the second cheese that we make 
between us for my trouble. The first you must keep 
yourself." 

Our humble friend had a good dinner, examined the 
rabbits, looked over our farm, waded through the long 
grass on the irrigated land, thrust his fingers into the 
sides of the cows, held up his hands in utter astonishment 
at our root crops, and, after advising us where to purchase 
our cheese-making apparatus, and agreeing to put us into 
the way of making it, and unwillingly receiving a small 
gratuity, he took his leave, declaring that such fanning 
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as that beat even rabbit-keeping. I forgot to say that he 
had a large bundle of the juicy grass for his live stock. 
There was such excitement in our house that night. 
Going to make cheese — soft cheese, hard cheese, rich 
cheese, poor cheese, cheese of all kinds, colour, and size. 
It was too good to be true. Eat our own cheese ! Why, 
we shall soon not have to buy anything ! 

" Oh, what lots we shall eat, mamma ; and won't we 
have some curds, and drink the sweet — whey, do you 
call it 1 What is it like, and are the curds only like 
butter bleached white, and that comes without churning 1 
Oh, do make us some cheese to-morrow ! " 

With such prattle, and the glad anticipation of new 
pleasures, the evening sped away faster than usual. I 
confess I slept but little that night. The idea of making 
cheese seemed to have taken full possession, and driven 
sleep and all else out of my mind. Those piles of cheeses 
in our London buttermen's shops haunted me. There 
they were, those huge groups, as plain as if I stood looking 
at them. And to think that I should now be able to 
make cheeses like them ! It seemed absurd. Yet I was 
really going to learn, and to make a start in the cheese 
line at once. Cheese seemed to follow me to bed. I 
fancied I was lying upon them. They were under my * r" 

pillow, upon it, crushing me. I saw them piling up one 
upon another — felt them become heavier; at last, my 
brain was giving way beneath a pile of monstrous cheeses 
reaching up to the clouds. With a groan and a shriek I 
leaped out of bed to get from beneath them, and found, 
to my great relief, that it was only a dream — a hideous 
nightmare, haunting me with cheeses ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHEESE-MAKING. 

Next day we started in high hope, and full of the new- 
fledged dignity of a great house-keeping purpose, to 
purchase cheese-making machinery, for of course we 
had none of it. We bought two cheese-moulds — one 
round, that would hold from ten to twenty pounds of 
curds, and the other of the form of a brickbat, to form 
small cheeses ; also some pressing-boards to fit on or into 
the moulds or vats, provided at any time they were not 
full; weights of different sizes, amounting altogether to 
twenty stone ; cheese cloths ; a large pot for warming the 
milk in winter; a cheese tub to hold twenty gallons, to set 
the milk in ; a strong sieve to squeeze the whey through ; 
and several pieces of rennet we had from our butcher's. 
These last are simply the stomachs of calves cured in a 
particular way, with the gastric juice preserved in them ; 
and it is this juice that converts the milk into curds, and 
enables the cheese in embryo to be separated from the whey. 

As soon as we returned, all our materials were washed, 
scrubbed clean, and dried, and then we waited patiently 
till morning to start our cheese-making. 

One thing, however, had to be attended to at once — the 
preparation of the rennet. The foundation of this we had 
in the pickled paunch, which, we were assured, was twelve 
months old, and in splendid condition. But it hardly 
seemed the thing to put into sweet milk, and so we were 
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told to prepare it as follows : "We boiled a gallon of 
wateT, in which a few handfuls of sweet-briar and bramble 
leaves were infused, and a quarter of a pound of salt 
dissolved. This was strained into a jar, and left to cool. 
Then the calf s stomach was put into the water, with a 
whole lemon and a handful of cloves. The whole was 
then covered down with a close-fitting lid. The longer 
this is kept the stronger it becomes ; that is, the more 
completely the stomach is filtered clear of the gastric 
juice. Hence, as we found out afterwards, the quantity 
of rennet needed varies with its strength ; about a 
quarter of a pint wine measure was generally enough for 
twenty gallons of milk. I may also state now, that as so 
much depends upon the rennet, and it is often care- 
lessly prepared, some recommend dispensing with it 
altogether. A small portion of muriatic acid from the 
chemist's answers equally well. What yeast is to the pre- 
liminary stages of bread-making, rennet is in cheese- 
making ; and substitutes are equally unpopular for either. 
Yeast is one of the most variable substances — still every 
house-wife prefers it. The same may be affirmed, with 
almost equal truth, in regard to rennet and cheese-making. 
Ours, however, though weak at first, turned out good and 
strong. When measured out in the morning for the 
milk, our friend tasted it, and insisted upon squaring 
the measure. Four times the prescribed quantity was 
added to our ten gallons of milk. 

Before adding the rennet, however, the milk must be 
warmed to a proper temperature. From 85° to 90° is 
the best heat for bringing forth plenty of sweet curda. 
It is a common practice to heat part of the milk, and add 
it to the whole till all is of the proper temperature. I£ 
however, the new milk is converted into cheese at once, no 
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heating will be needed, as milk warm will be just right for 
cheese-making. But when skimmed milk is used, it must 
be warmed to the proper heat. In heating part of the milk 
to warm the whole, the portion heated must not be made 
too hot, as it is apt to injure it. The vessel used must 
likewise be scrupulously clean, as curd is almost as readily 
flavoured as butter. "Water may be used instead of warm 
milk to raise the heat to the right point ; or the whole 
of the milk may be heated in a copper slowly and carefully 
up to 85°. 

Occasionally, but very rarely during the hottest weather, 
when the cows are excited by the flies, the milk is already 
converted into cheese, and when drawn from the cows it 
will need cooling down with cold water before the addition 
of the rennet. If set at too high a temperature, the curd 
will either be soured, or it will not come properly, and 
cannot then be separated from the whey. In either of 
these cases the cheese will be spoilt. 

But I am giving the result of many months' experience 
before I have made my first cheese, thinking it a good 
thing to give the best instructions under each head as fully 
as possible as I proceeded. As soon as the rennet is 
added, it should be covered carefully over. The process 
of curdling proceeds best in an even temperature. Here 
again we have a striking likeness to bread-making. 

The time necessary to form perfect curds will range 
from one to two hours. A good deal depends upon the 
strength and quantity of the rennet as well as the tempera- 
ture and quality of the milk. Eich milk sets quicker than 
poor, and the produce of well-fed animals better than that 
of those that are poorly fed. Our first curd became beau- 
tifully firm in an hour and a half ; it looked like the best 
Mane mange. In this state, to the great delight of the 
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children, we were able to give them a treat of curds and 
cream. To a cupful of the curds with the whey in it, just 
as it was, without being broken up, was added sugar to 
taste, with a mugful of sweet cream poured over it. This 
was eaten with such a zest with new bread, that we # began 
to fear that no curds would be left for cheese. 

At last, however, we advanced another step in our 
cheese-making. The breaking of the contents of the 
cheese-tub had done something to assist the progress of 
milk into cheese ; the curds had begun to sink, and the 
whey to rise to the top. 

We now cut the curds in all directions with the cheese- 
knife, right from top to bottom, and across each way, 
diamond fashion. We then covered it over once more for 
half an hour. The curds were then broken up a second 
time, and left for another quarter of an hour. By this time 
nearly the whole of the curds had fallen to the bottom. 
The whey, which was of a greenish hue, and as sweet as 
the sweetest milk, was then ladled out with a skimming- 
dish, care being taken not to agitate the curds. It should 
then be again allowed to settle, or removed into a fine 
sieve to drain. It may remain in this sieve for ten or 
twenty minutes, being first broken into small pieces with 
the skimming-dish, to allow all the whey to run out. 
We had a piece of wood the exact size of our sieve, with 
which we squeezed as much whey out as possible. The 
curds were then taken out, placed in a large pan, salted to 
taste, kneaded gently to break up every portion as fine as 
possible, and finally it was placed in the cheese- vat or press. 
Before doing so, however, it is of the utmost importance 
to remove as much of the whey as possible; for what 
milk or water does in deteriorating the quality of butter, 
whey left in the curds does towards spoiling cheese. Of 
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course, part of it is removed by the press, but as a rule it 
may be safely affirmed that the less whey there is in the 
curds when it enters the vat, the better the cheese will be 
when it comes out of it. A coarse cloth is spread over 
the bottom of the vat, and laid over its sides ; the curds 
are then placed in, and the top of the cloth is evenly 
folded over it. It is a common plan to have the vat 
heaped full, and lay one thick round board, that will just 
pass into the press, over the whole. But we had provided 
ourselves with several of these round boards, so that we 
could make small or thin cheeses at pleasure. Several of 
these were placed in layers over the curds, and a part of the 
weights applied. The vat was so placed that the whey 
could run freely from it, and it soon began to trickle 
through the bottom. In about three hours the curd was 
removed, and carefully turned out of the cloth. It actually 
had begun to look like cheese. We turned it carefully, 
wiped it dry, and placed it in a thinner cloth, and left it 
in the vat under heavy pressure till morning. Very early, 
indeed, wo were up to look at the cheese. It had 
become quite hard, and firm to the touch ; we turned it 
over, cut off a few projecting rinds, rubbed each side 
with salt, placed it in a dry cloth, and returned it to the 
press till late at night, when we took it out and laid it on 
a dry board. Great was the wonder of the children next 
morning, when our first cheese was exhibited at breakfast, 
and strong was the temptation to cut it up in a green 
state ; but it escaped, and was turned every day until it 
became quite dry, and felt just like a London cheese. We 
have learned since that the skin would have been tougher 
and harder, if it had been dipped in warm milk or whey 
for an hour or two after the first turning. But we were 
perfectly satisfied with the appearance of our first cheese. 
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It was kept in the kitchen for a fortnight, on a board, 
and turned twice a day. It then seemed nice and dry, and 
was placed in the store-room for only another fortnight, 
when the children became so impatient to taste their own 
cheese that it was now cut, and wonderfully good it 
proved for its age. After a time we added less salt — 
about a quarter of an ounce to a pound of cheese, m near 
as could be — and we generally succeeded in our cheese- 
making even better than with our butter ; but once or 
twice our cheeses woke up rather too freely in the vat, and 
threatened to throw the weights off, and did actually once 
or twice run out over the sides— just as our cream once 
took a fancy not to be forced into butter, but to escape 
over the top of the chum. Cheeses even indulge in some 
pranks after they are made. If any whey, or any excess 
of air, is left in them, they will make efforts to discharge 
the intruders, by violent heavings or distensions. The best 
antidote to these evils is the perfect removal of the whey, 
by piercing the cheese through the holes in the bottom of 
the vat for that purpose with a skewer, during the first 
pressure. A mechanical remedy is also offered in the 
shops, called "cheese-powder." This is a mixture of nitre 
and other substances, which is rubbed into the cheese, 
at the first and second turnings, which, by its astringency, 
hardens and toughens the skin, thus repressing its ten- 
dency to swell or bulge out. But prevention is better 
than cure, and if the milk is properly coagulated at the 
right temperature, and care is taken afterwards, it is seldom 
that the cheeses will be found to heave. Should the curd 
not set properly, or become soured during the process, it 
is much better to give it to the pigs than to convert it into 
bad, rank, or useless cheese, that will only ferment into 
rottenness or corruption. 
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Our cheeses were generally of a rich, yellow colour; 
occasionally, however, they were rather pale, and we were 
advised to use some annotto. This is a reddish, tasteless 
substance, and an ounce of it will colour one or two 
cheeses. Put a small piece in a howl of milk over-night, 
and in the morning it will be dissolved, and fit to he 
added to the cheese-pan before setting the milk. A pre- 
paration of this colour or solution is also sold ready for 
use. A table-spoonful or more can be added. The cheeses 
become higher coloured as they are kept, and the annotto 
is quite harmless as well as tasteless. 

Our cheeses, as a rule, improved in quality until they 
were a twelvemonth old. Some of them we even kept as 
long as two years, when they mellowed into a richness 
that we had seldom met with in other cheeses. After a 
time we even tried our hands at Stiltons, and nearly all 
kinds of cheese; while soft or cream cheeses became quite 
an institution at our farm. They were made of new milk 
hot from the cow, placed for a short time, under very 
slight pressure, in brickbat moulds, and laid on a straw 
mat to dry, and eaten at once, or left a few days, or a week, 
to ripen — that is, to begin to decay. These cheeses are 
very much relished in some families. 

But our favourite kinds were what we called Cheshire, 
and single Gloucester — the first made wholly of new 
milk, and the second of skimmed milk. Our cheeses 
ranged from 10 to 30 lbs. each. We occasionally kept our 
one day's curd for a second day's milk, and in this way 
made large cheeses. 

In fact, we became so fond of our new art, as to go 
into cheese-making somewhat largely. The pigs drank, 
and grew rapidly fat on the whey, and the children never 
tired of the cheese. However, at last our storeroom seemed 
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in danger of getting blocked ; and a gentleman from London 
having praised our cheese we were tempted to show him 
our stock. "What are you going to do with it?" he 
exclaimed. 

" Eat it." 

" Impossible ! Why, you have over a score of large 

cheeses. Why not send them to Mr. , in Oxford Street ? 

He would give you at least 6d. per pound for such cheese, 
and make fifty per cent, by his bargain. ,, 

A few days after his return we had a letter from the 

said Mr. , offering us 6cL per pound for all the cheese 

we could make ; a shilling a pound for our excellent salt 
butter, and I5d. for fresh, with full instructions about 
packing-cases, and the best modes of sending, &c. This 
letter put us into a terrible state of flurry. Turn sales- 
women — never ! What would Mrs. Grundy say % And 
yet, had we not already been selling — that is bartering — 
at the shop for groceries, at the butcher's for beef, and had 
we not even thought of buying our new silk dresses with 
butter and cream, instead of hard cash? And had not 
most of those same shopkeepers been mulcting us, by 
giving us half price for our produce, and charging the 
very highest price for their goods % It might be worth 
thinking about. We did think of it, and before a week 
our cheeses were in Oxford Street, and a cheese deposit 
made at the bank. I refrain from saying how much we 
got for our cheese. In fact, from this point, I mean to be 
more chary of my figures. All farmers are. Ask their 
returns, and they fly off into generalities about private 
business transactions that are nothing to nobody but 
themselves. Mr. Mechi's unpardonable sin, in their 
eyes, is his balance-sheet — right or wrong is of no con- 
sequence. His giving minute details is the head and 
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front of his offending. Now, we cannot afford to set our 
neighbours up in arms against us, as he has done. We 
are unprotected females. Besides, we don't want to have 
our income-tax doubled. We are patriotic up to 6ur< 
present taxational burdens ; but beyond that we don't care 
to go. We want to save up for a rainy day, or agairist 
bad seasons ; and the children are growing fast, and will) 
need more money by-and-bye. Thus much I will say>. 
in general terms, that if things- go on as at present, we. 
see a fair prospect of paying our rent, and almost living 
for nothing off " Our Farm of Four Acres," with the two 
acres of outlying water meadows. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

POULTRY ON A MORE AMBITIOUS SCALE. 

Our farm seemed admirably adapted for the rearing, 
growth, and fattening of fowls. Our hens and chiekens 
grew and multiplied fast. Our fame for poultry began to 
spread. Our presents to London had at last come under 
the notice of a London poulterer. We had been good 
customers at one time, and the shop- woman who obliged 
us with the running ducks, wrote to inquire if we, or our 
neighbours, had any good fowls — ducks, geese, or turkeys, 
for sale. If so, she would give the very highest price for 
really good ones, alive or dead, and a penny a piece for 
real fresh-laid eggs, all the year round, one time with 
another. We had presents of the best breeds sent us 
from distant friends. Fine Dorking fowls, fancy ban- 
tams, large canvas-back ducks, choice geese, and the best 
turkeys. It seemed as if we must go into the fowl-trade 
more extensively. Our farm was admirably situated for 
water-fowl. Bounded by a stream which we had widened 
very much at several points for irrigation purposes, we 
had plenty of water for geese and ducks. During the 
irrigation of our grass-land, they would live and become 
fat on the worms, slugs, &c, brought and left by the 
water ; and the ducks waddled over, and seemed never to 
tire of. gobbling up the slimy deposits left as sediment 
upon the land . 

Though we l^acL not hitherto been very fortunate with 
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our ducks, we decided to try again, and set three hens 
with eight eggs each of the best canvas-backed ducks, 
warranted fresh and newly laid. From these we were 
fortunate enough to raise twenty ducklings. At a week 
old they were permitted to go to the water, and all the 
household were assembled to witness their first launch 
The little creatures waddled boldly into the water at 
once, and fearlessly launched away, to the utter conster- 
nation and sore distress of their foster-mothers. These 
called, entreated, scolded, and even attempted to drive 
them by main force out of the water. But the little 
bundles of fluff would have their way, to the utter heart- 
breaking of their distressed parents. The ducklings had 
found their element, and meant to keep to it at all hazards. 
But the distress of the hens was so great, that we deter- 
mined to allow every duck to raise or lose her own young, 
as the case might be, for the future. It seemed astonishing 
that the hens never learned that their chicks were water 
fowls. But instinct is not progressive, and so the distress 
of dry-land fowls continued during the whole of the 
nursing period. Ducklings reared by hens should be 
more liberally fed than those under the care of the mother 
ducks ; for the calls of the hen, and her inability to 
cater for water food for the young ducks, limit their 
range, and cut off a portion of their legitimate supplies. 
We had simple coops for our young ducks a few yards 
from the water, and fed them plentifully with pea and 
oatmeal, moistened with milk, and broken into small 
pellets. As they got larger, they were fed with bruised 
oats and split peas, steamed or boiled. They grew rapidly 
on such food, with what they could pick up from the 
water and the meadows. A few cabbage and lettuce 
leaves were also given them for a treat. It was quite 
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amusing to see them gobble up cold potatoes and scraps of 
meat, and how quickly their spoon-like bills would empty 
a. basin full of dish- washings. We ate eight of our 
ducks as soon, as they were fit for table, and kept 
twelve — ten ducks and two drakes — for stock. These did 
remarkably well next year, and we had quite a feast of 
duck-eggs, besides rearing nearly a hundred ducklings. 
The water became quite ornamental with our water-fowl, 
and we sold enough to satisfy us that ducks can be made to 
pay, and supply their keeper's table, free of cost, with ducks 
and eggs. From ducks we rose to geese. "We were told 
they did well together, and we knew how well they sold 
in London. We started with eggs of the large white 
Embden geese. They were sent to us, and we set ^.vq 
ducks with six each in lieu of their own eggs. But the 
ducks are not very good mothers, and we only raised 
eighteen out of the thirty eggs. They were cooped up for 
a few days on nice clean straw beds, and fed with plenty of 
barley-meal, and a little green clover and lettuce leaves. 
The foster-mother, in this case, will lead the goslings to the 
water as soon as it is allowed. But geese are not quite so 
hardy as ducks, and must be looked after a little, until 
they become strong enough to shift for themselves. It is 
particularly necessary that the goslings should lie warm 
and dry at night. They must be housed, and have abun- 
dance of straw given them to nestle in, for they grow fast, 
and soon get beyond the capacity of the duck to cover. 
They will then nestle closely to her, and half cover them- 
selves with the straw. As soon as they are pretty well 
feathered they begin to shift for themselves. We soon 
discovered that the great point in the nursing and fatten- 
ing of geese was liberal feeding and warmth during the 
gosling state. Their downy backs denote tenderness and 
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danger from cold ; while the rapid growth of the feathers 
must needs draw much strength from them. Meet these 
demands by liberal supplies, and at six weeks old you may 
enjoy the great delicacy of a green goose for dinner. We 
had two couple in this state, and decided to keep four 
geese and one gander for stock, and to fatten nine for sale. 
These were fed upon oats, boiled barley, and pollard, with 
a few vegetables, and as much grass as they could pick up. 
We always started our geese in the morning with a little 
dry food, on the principle of a gourmand we have heard o£ 
who prepared himself for breakfast with a couple of hot 
rolls, moistened with an ounce of butter. The corn 
seemed to sharpen their appetites for softer food. At 
night a similar treat awaited them. This brought them 
home regularly without any trouble. Many people leave 
their geese to shift for themselves entirely. They are often 
fattened on the stubble after harvest ; but ours grew very 
fast under the above treatment. We finished the nine 
market ones with an extra allowance of boiled peas and 
bran, made into a thick paste with skimmed milk. We 
sent them to London, and received 12s. each for them. 
!Next season we increased our stock of geese, and found 
out that they were very fond of sliced carrots, and the 
tops of turnips, sugar-beet, and sewaged grass. They 
seemed to delight more in the irrigated meadows than the 
ducks, and both together increased and multiplied at an 
alarming rate, and fattened rapidly on our farm. 

A visitor, at this time, wished us to keep swans for effect 
upon our water, and peacocks for ornament in our poultry- 
yard. But we were advised against both, as the former 
killed the young ducklings and goslings, and the latter wore 
marvellously addicted to the making of holes in the heads 
of young chickens with their sharp bills and strong lever^ 
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rlike kecks. No, if we tried anything else, the height of 

/our farming ambition was to rear turkeys. But we were 

.almost afraid to venture so high; we had heard of so many 

failures and such great expense of rearing, feeding, &c. 

: " Oh, nonsense," replied our friend, " we do turkeys just 

as easy as chickens. My wife is great in turkeys- — sends 

up to town a hundred fat ones every Christmas; The 

turkeys always keep house for us through the Christina 

• and New-year festivities. Just now we have over a hundred 

' young ones. I shall send you half a dozen to start with, 

with Mrs. Clayland's full and minute particulars for sitting, 

. hatching, feeding, rearing, fattening, selling, and becoming 

rich, all upon our turkeys/' 

The turkeys soon arrived, with the kindest possibl 
letter, and the fullest particulars from Mrs. Clayland. 

"We cannot do better nor so well as to give these in th e 
words of the writer. 

" If turkeys' eggs are placed under hens, six are as many 
as they can keep warm. A turkey should not have more 
; than ten eggs to sit on. The turkey lays from ten to 
twenty-five eggs, and is apt to hide them in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places; she's very cunning and sly, and 
must be watched, if you want her eggs ; she sits about 
thirty-one days, like the hen, and is a close sitter ; sh 
must therefore be fed while on the nest, for she will 
.rather starve than leave her eggs. As soon as any of the 
young turkeys appear they .must be removed, and wrapped 
. in flannel until all are hatched. It is absolutely necessary 
to coop or confine the turkey, as she will start at once 
and wander about to a great distance, and at a great rate, 
leaving her young to follow or perish in the attempt, 
which they will mostly do. There is nothing better for 
young turkeys as food than curds and hard-boiled eggs, 
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mixed with barley-meal ; small scraps of boiled meat, torn 
into fine fragments, is also very nourishing. They must 
be kept warm and clean, as well as thoroughly well fed. 
During fine weather, the turkey may be cooped outside for 
an hour or two in the forenoon. As soon as the sun begins 
to decline, she and her brood must be removed to a warm 
part of the court-house, stable, or barn. On no account 
should the young turkeys be left out at night till they 
are at least six or seven weeks old ; after this period the 
hen may be cooped outside for a fortnight or so, to 
gradually harden the young to endure such exposure. 
About eight or ten weeks from the time of hatching, the 
old bird and her brood may be set free ; even then, how- 
ever, it is as well to enclose them within a net on a piece of 
meadow for another . month or six weeks. The old birds 
are very swift in their movements, and often draggle their 
young ones to death in the long grass during wet weather, 
when the young, being unable to keep up with their 
mother, get entangled in the vain attempt. The best food 
for common poultry is also well suited for turkeys; 
steamed barley, or barley meal and wheat flour, mixed 
and formed into a paste, is their most common food. They 
are also fond of walking or running the stubbles, where they 
pick up a good deal for themselves. With plenty of food 
and a certain amount of freedom, I never had any difficulty 
in making them fat, and have had them weighing from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. Some feeders cram them 
for a month before Christmas three times a day: but 
that is not required to form fine large birds, and is a 
cruelty to the birds, besides a great waste of food." 

With such full instructions we could hardly go astray, and 
began with our turkeys with the utmost confidence. The 
young birds grew well under Mrs. Clay land's regimen; it 
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was our wish to fatten four for our own use and for presents 
at Christmas. But one day in October, when the weather 
was becoming cold, and the birds had grown strong, an 
event occurred that threatened to bring our turkey-keeping 
to an abrupt, if not a tragical, termination. The dear 
children had gone out for a walk, carrying, as usual, a 
small basket of crumbs and scraps with them for the 
fowls. Presently aiterwards we heard a terrible screaming 
and saw a most unusual commotion in our meadow. 
The children were running at the top of their speed, 
pursued by the turkeys. Bushing out to the rescue, we 
found three turkey cocks pecking at the children's legs, 
and one trying hard to fly upon one of their backs. A 
red cloak and scarlet stockings, worn by the children, had 
excited the anger of the birds. At that moment we vowed 
summary vengeance upon all turkeys, and resolved to clear 
the farm of the vengeful creatures. We were afterwards 
told that we must either give up wearing red or not keep 
turkeys. We at once shut up the wicked birds, and took 
time to consult our oracle, Mrs. Clayland. She confirmed 
the red rag theory, and the birds were held in durance 
vile. We began to fat them for the spit, but decided to 
keep one cock and six hens, and to try our hands at rearing 
our own ; we could either avoid red stockings or other 
articles of dress, or keep the cock birds prisoners, while we 
or the children sported our fiery colours. The idea of 
fattening turkeys up to twenty or twenty-five pounds 
weight, and getting from 15*. to 20$. a-piece for a single 
bird, was the summit of our ambition in feathered things, 
and we reached it next year with one or two of our 
Christmas turkeys, by following the excellent instructions 
given so fully and freely by Mrs. Clayland. 

With the extension of our poultry yard we did not 
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: neglect our hens. Our acre of grain turned out so well, 
that we had plenty of food for ourselves and the poultry ; 
and when that ran short, as our fowls increased, we found 
that it paid to purchase tail barley or peas for them. 

We always choose the eggs from the best and largest 
•fowls for setting. "We also purchased some Spanish or 
every-day laying hens, with square red crowns, some of 
' which verified their second name, so far as to lay over 200 
days in the year. These hens scarcely ever wanted to sit. 
• We once set one on a dozen eggs, and she hugged them 
' pretty closely for a week, when she began to lay again, 
« and left the eggs to their fate. We never repeated the 
experiment. Such hens are especially fond of flesh diet; 
we have seen them attack and eat frogs on the banks of 
our stream ; they are most industrious in searching for 
food, and if well fed and kept warm will lay in winter 
almost as freely as in summer ; they only leave off laying 
to moult, and before they are fairly covered with feathers 
they begin again ; they are mostly of a black colour, and 
are high-spirited and courageous. We once had a large 
black every-day hen that took a fancy to a bantam cock, 
and the two together reigned supreme over all the other 
fowls for years ; the bantam, in the pride of his heart, 
challenged all and every chanticleer within reach, and no 
sooner was the combat begun, than the black hen rushed 
to the rescue, and the two always conquered any single 
cock that was presuming enough to match his strength 
against them. It was most amusing to see how the old 
hen petted the little bantam if blood had been drawn in 
the combat, and the two used to sidle away together most 
lovingly, like a pair of turtle doves, when the fight was 
over. This hen shunned all other male birds, though her 
lord was not equally true to her. 
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In setting for rearing chickens, choose the largest and 
most regularly formed eggs, not older than three weeks. 
From seven to fifteen may be placed under one hen — 
according to their size, and the size of the fowl. A little 
•straw on a dry floor, shel£ or in a box, is the only nest 
needed. The hen should be fed twice a day, and water be 
placed within her reach. Considerable heat is developed 
in sitting which creates thirst, and sitting hens require 
more drink than others. The food is best placed near the 
nest, for the hen to see ; it will then come off and 
greedily eat up what it requires, shake itself, and return to 
the nest directly. Towards the end of the sitting period 
some hens will hardly leave the nest at all. When such 
close sitting is exhibited, place the food within reach, and 
see that the nest is cleared of any eggs that may be broken, 
and that the hatching place is clean and clear of vermin. 
About the twenty-second day the chicken will begin to 
pick its way through the shell. This is a period of great 
anxiety to the mother and to the rearer of chickens. 
Little or nothing, however, can be done to assist nature 
at this stage, any interference is only too apt to kill the 
chicken, outside of the shell, instead of its perishing within, 
which, however, they seldom do if let alone. Should the 
bill partly protrude, and the chicken cease to work its 
way out for several hours, it may be assisted by enlarging 
the opening in the egg ; but nature ought to be left to 
do her own work for ten or twelve hours before any 
assistance is given. 

Sometimes there will be an interval of ten or twelve 
hours, or more, between the hatching of the first and last 
chickens. The earliest ones must be carefully removed 
into the kitchen, or other warm place, and put gently into 
a basket filled with soft hay or wooL They must not be fed 
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for ten or twelve hours. Probably by this time the eggs 
will all have been hatched ; the hen must now be placed in * 
clean dry place, in a coop, while the chickens receive their 
first meal of split grits, curds, or hard-boiled eggs broken 
into the tiniest morsels. They will peck freely at once. 
Clean water must also be given to them. It is a good 
plan to place a small wicker frame over their drinking 
dishes, so that they may drink freely without wetting their 
feet or featharlets, "No two broods should be allowed to 
intermix, as some hens are as spiteful to chickens not their 
own as ewes are to strange lambs. Young chickens should 
also be kept away from older ones, as strong fowls have no 
tender feelings for the weak, but trample them down with- 
out any care or thought of consequences. It is a safe prac- 
tice to coop the hen for a week or a fortnight, according to 
the weather ; she and her brood may then wander at 
pleasure by day if the weather be fine. But young 
chickens should never be permitted to be draggled through 
the morning dew, nor to go into the meadows during wet 
weather ; they get wet and catch cold and cramp. The 
great secret of feeding or rearing chickens to profit is to 
keep them growing on, without check or hindrance, from 
first to last. If a chicken once becomes stunted from cold 
or other causes, such as a lack of food, it is best to put it 
hots de combat at once. High feeding and general high 
condition all the way through give the best return in eggs 
and weight. Thus treated, fowls are nearly always ready for 
the table, and can be got into the highest condition by a 
fortnight or three weeks extra feeding. Pullets hatched 
in March may be rapidly fed up for the table in the early 
autumn, but some few should be kept for laying through 
the winter, and got into first-rate condition for the table by 
the end of the following January. They should be finished 
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on the best grain, and may be kept in a warm barn or 
stable, well littered with straw. This should be cleaned 
out twice a week. For a change of food, barley and oat-meal 
may be given in the form of a thick paste : fat, oil-cake, 
chandler's graves, and meat will hasten the fattening, but 
these affect the flavour of the fowls, and they do admirably 
without them. Milk, or water, fresh and sweet, should be 
placed within reach if the fowls are shut up. No pullets' 
eggs should be used for setting. Hens reach their prime 
at from two to three years of age, and the eggs of such 
birds should be chosen. Unless for some extraordinary 
good qualities, no hen should be kept longer than six 
years. We generally fattened and disposed of ours during 
the fourth year. The mode of feeding old hens is much 
the same as with chickens ; but with free layers it is 
more difficult. Old hens make capital house food, and may 
often be sold at a good price. 

By carrying out these simple instructions we gradually 
increased our stock to about 100 fowls, and have received 
as much as Is. a pair for them. We found the expenses 
of fattening varied from Is. to 3s. per head ; the former were 
those which were allowed to roam about and find most of 
their own food; the latter, very early and very late chickens 
that were wholly fattened from first to last by hand. But 
even the most expensive of these paid for their keep, and 
we had besides some valuable manure for the garden, and 
gradually got together a fine lot of feathers for the beds. 

We had a considerable demand for eggs. The importance 
of this branch of fowl-keeping may be estimated from the 
fact, that we pay to France, and other countries, over a 
million pounds a-year for eggs alone, and that this sum is 
increasing annually at the rate of 40 per cent. To this 
must be added the many thousands expended upon foreign 
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poultry ; and yet poultry-breeding, rearing, and fattening 
is so little practised in England, that at the Christmas 
sales in London the great city poulterers have to compete 
with buyers from the provincial towns. We cannot under- 
stand how this can be. We know our poultry paid us as 
well, or better, than any other of our stock, whilst the 
labour of tending them was so full of interest as to be one 
of our chief pleasures. We sold our surplus eggs for a 
handsome sum, and also put down a good many for winter 
use. Our modes of preserving eggs were very simple, and 
two-fold : for culinary purposes, the eggs were simply 
dropped into lime-water, in the proportion of three pounds 
of lime to a gallon of water, and kept there till wanted. 
They will keep sound in this simple pickle for twelve 
months or more. The egg-tub stood in a cool place in the 
dairy. When the last eggs were removed, this lime- 
water was thrown away and the tub left empty till eggs 
became plentiful, when it was replenished with lime 
and water and received the eggs for the ensuing winter. 
Such eggs have a slight flavour of lime, which, how- 
ever, cannot be detected in custards, cakes, &c, but boiled 
plain, you can tell they are not newly laid. In order 
to have new eggs all the year round, take newly-laid 
ones and rub them over with lard or butter while yet 
warm ; pack them in layers, upon their ends, in small 
oyster barrels or other handy tubs or boxes, filling up be- 
tween with sand, dry earth, loam, or hard-wood sawdust. 
The eggs must not touch each other, nor be able to fall on 
their sides. One layer may be placed above the other, 
until the tub or box is full. The lid or end should then 
be put on firmly, and the eggs placed in the dairy or any 
.cool place. The only attention they require is that of 
.turning the case of eggs upside down once a week. This 
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is to prevent the yoke settling to one end of the shell ; 
should it do so the spell of a new-laid egg is broken ; it 
soon becomes tainted. Of course, the eggs must be turned 
over gently, without shaking, and, as they are inverted in 
this wholesale way, it is easily done. We can vouch for 
eggs keeping as fresh as when laid,' by this simple method, 
for a year at least. The grease excludes the air, and the 
yoke keeps balanced in its place ; and while these two* 
conditions are preserved, there seems no reason why 
the eggs should not remain fresh for years. It is certain 
that whether our hens lay or not, we have new-laid eggs 
for breakfast, whenever we choose, at " Our Farm," and 
not one of our many friends have ever detected the grease- 
preserved eggs from those that were undoubtedly fresh 
and newly-laid. With these two simple methods of pre- 
serving eggs, no household need ever be without this 
needful luxury, at a cheap rate, all the year round. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

OUR SHEEP. 

.Notwithstanding the increase of our stock it seemed 
impossible to consume all the food we produced. The irri- 
gated meadow and sewage grass grew so fast that we felt 
something must be done to convert it into more portable 
produce at home. Our corn and our roots were heavy 
crops, owing to the richness of our liquid and solid ma- 
nures, the whole of which were applied to the land. We 
decided, therefore, to have half a score of sheep. These we 
bought very cheap in the autumn of a dry season, when 
food was scarce. "We bought young ewes in lamb, war- 
ranted to yean in March. They were poor half-starved 
Southdowns, looking wretched and miserable. It did our 
hearts good to see how they devoured our grass ; we also 
gave them a few cabbages from the garden, and bought a 
little oilcake, to get them into good condition before winter. 
We could almost see them grow upon their rich new diet ; 
they soon became fat, happy, and contented. As the 
winter came on, they were fed on sewaged grass and roots, 
mixed with straw chaff; when heavy frost and snow came 
they had a covered shed to run into. They grew rapidly, 
and we were advised to cut down their diet, lest they 
should not do well at lambing time. Tom, who knew 
all about sheep, said we might lose them if they were 
in too high condition ; we decided to reduce their allow- 
ance of roots, and cut off the oil-cake. We had a small 
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portion of the meadow next the barn portioned off for them 
with netting, as the cows did not seem to like them upon 
their land — sheep tear up the grass close to the ground, 
instead of biting it off like a cow or a horse. This was an 
admirable place for them to lamb ; they could remain 
under cover, and the lambs would be dry and warm, on a 
bed of straw. 

At last the great event of the season, in sheep-farming, 
occurred, and we had fifteen lambs from the half- score of 
ewes, or at the rate of a lamb and a half each. This was 
pronounced capital luck, and we were in ecstacies over our 
fifteen lambs. They were petted and fondled by the whole 
household. The mothers did not seem to relish our inter- 
ference at first, but they soon found that we were friends. 
We had heard that the best receipt for rearing fine lambs 
was to feed the ewes well : we acted upon this, and carried 
it out to the very letter. Lambs should never be allowed to 
lose their lamb fat. The ewes had a little oilcake, or oats, 
for a month after lambing, also some hay-chaff, cut up 
with their sewaged grass, and some cabbages to pick at. 
They were kept near the barn, where the lambs always 
sheltered themselves in cold or wet weather ; they were 
tempted to eat, with a few white turnips, crushed oats, and 
a morsel of cake. It was quite a treat to see the faces they 
made when they first began to eat solid food ; but they 
eat very little of this at first, and we found it better to 
give the good things to the ewes. The lambs got it through 
the milk being enriched. Cabbages and sugar-beet were 
strewed about the pastures for lambs and ewes, and they 
grew fast and did well. 

A gentleman came to look at our lambs in^the middle 
of July, and offered us 28*. a-piece for them. We sold ten 
at that price, and decided to keep the other five for stock, 
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as we were told that some of our ewes were at least four 
years old — " old crones" that must be converted into 
mutton during winter or spring, else they would become 
valueless and unprofitable. The same authority told us, 
that a few of the old sheep must be drafted off annually, 
and young ones brought forward to supply their places. 
These had about four pennyworth of cake per week for 
two months, with as much sewage grass and straw chaff 
as they could eat, and a peck of sliced sugar-beet per day ; 
they were sold fat at the end of January for 36s. a-piece. 
At the end of September all our sheep, with the exception 
of the five lambs, were removed to a neighbouring farm, 
that they might have lambs early next year. We were 
left, therefore, for a month, with only five lambs. These 
grew so well that we might have sold them before the next 
lambing season for 40$. each ; but we preferred keeping 
the young ewes for stock. 

Our ewes lambed early the second season, but we were 
not quite so fortunate, as we had only thirteen from the ten 
ewes. Of these we fed eight, for early or house lambs, giving 
them barley-meal, cake, cabbages, and roots; and kept five 
more ewe lambs, so as to enable us to select as many 
" crones " for fattening. "We did not care to increase our 
stock beyond ten or fifteen breeding ewes, as these might, 
in favourable seasons, bring us thirty lambs, which would 
be quite as many as we knew what to do with. Our sheep 
were generally washed and clipped in April, and this was 
a great day for the whole household. We made about 9 J. 
a pound off our wool, and some of the fleeces were very 
heavy, and of very fine quality. A liberal diet tells 
upon the wool, as well as on the mutton. Sheep should 
never be allowed to get into poor condition. It takes 
eighteen-pence to replace a pound of mutton once lost. 
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No frozen turnips, nor frozen food of any kind should 
be given them. Our roots and grass were always got 
ready and stored in a cowhouse, or other warm place, 
before being used. During very frosty weather, sheep 

.should be kept under cover, and fed on roots and dry food. 
It is the cheapest mode of feeding in the end to keep 
sheep in good condition at all times. This can be done 
cheaper on a mixture of sewage grass and straw chaff, 
with a few roots for a change, than upon any other diet. 
"We have fed sheep fit for the butcher in a few months 
by folding them upon sewage grass, and giving them a 
little hay chaff and bran as an alterative, with plenty of 
rock salt to whet their appetites, and give a relish for the 
succulent herbage. 

Lambs are seldom shorn till the second season, and they 
ought never to be allowed to have lambs of their own 
until they are a year and a half, or two years old. Some, 
however, clip them the first year, and affirm that they grow 
faster in consequence. The wool would be worth from 2b'. 
to 2& 6d. 

Various barbarous devices are also inflicted upon lambs, 
such as cutting off their tails, &c; but ours were all 
left with these useful and ornamental appendages at full 
length, and looked much handsomer in consequence. They 
also seemed to grow as well, or better. Sheep are subject 
to a great many diseases, such as scale, foot-rot, &c. ; but 
ours never had either ; and, therefore, we cannot prescribe 

. for them. The fleas were very troublesome one hot 
summer, and we had the sheep smeared all over with 
some vile smelling compound of tobacco and other abomi- 

, nations. This was a great trial to us and the children. 
The poor sheep came running up and rubbed against us 
aa usual, when — oh, horror of horrors ! — we went away 

L 2 
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scented as vilely as themselves. A great event happened, 
more than once, in our flock. One mother had three 
lambs. The extra one was adopted by the children. 
Each wanted to become mother to the woolly darling. 
All fed it by turns, and it grew as never lamb did before. 
These pets became permanent institutions on our farm. 
"Bessie" and "Shotty" were ever ready with a ba-a ba-a, and 
an appealing look for anything specially good. Our sheep 
rearing and feeding were fruitful to us all in lessons of 
kindness to animals, and the grateful returns they rendered 
to us in fond caresses for our affection, repaid us for all 
the trouble we had with them. Sheep-farming on our 
small scale paid well ; but the moral lessons impressed 
by our daily communion, intimate, close, and kind, with 
these dumb preachers of the law of kindness, was above 
price. Gentle as a lamb, was illustrated by so many 
examples that it insensibly became the characteristic of 
of our own darlings. The children imitated as well as 
loved their pets ; and gentleness, meekness, as well as the 
true mirth, springing from the purity of heart, made the 
house ring with peals of glad laughter, which seemed to 
be learned in the sheep-fold, while playing with the happy 
lambs. It is impossible to say how much sweetness and 
light the children found in the pursuit of such simple 
pleasures, and thus our lambs became aids to the highest 
culture, as well as most important helps to our house- 
keeping. 

Our maxim in all our farming was, " that whatever was 
worth doing at all, was worth doing well;" and we 
believe this is the one great secret of making stock, fowl, 
pigeon, or rabbit keeping, or even corn growing, pay ; so 
prosecuted, it pays us twice — first in money, and then 
in conferring on us those habits of industry and energy, 
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which make life a pleasure, and work their own reward. 
Had we even lost money by our farming, which we did 
not, we would have gained that health, peace, and con- 
tentment, the price of which is far above robiea ; but we 
made money, and gained these as well, and can confidently 
affirm that there ia nothing to liinder any of our readers 
from taking our advice — " Go and do likewise." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

OUR KITCHEN'S 
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Fboh the utilities of * 
rural life we naturally 
rae of time, 
o look for some of its elegancies. 
When we first entered upon 
" Onr Farm," to our inexperi- 
enced eye-- the .nai'ili'ii was every- 
thing that could be desired, but 
with knowledge came discontent. We saw ii 
neighbourhood gardens of no higher pretensioi 
own, yielding much more satisfactory results. 

Our friend, Mr. Jones, unlike most farmers, was really a 
good gardener, and his own garden was a model most worthy 
of imitation. " Kitehen-gBidening," he said, "was only 
high farming ; fruit-growing, a work of art ; and the proper 
arrangement of flowers the aesthetics of cultivation — even 
if it he only a cauliflower ; since any flower must he an 
advance upon mangolds and turnips, and sewage grass. 
Indeed, we have been told that cauliflowers are the only 
flowers that farmers care to grow. I regret this state- 
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ment," he would add, getting loquacious on the subject, 
" not because it asserts too little, but implies too much. 
The majority of farmers' gardens that we have seen 
seem to say that their owners don't even care for cauli- 
flowers. In many of them this delicious vegetable is 
hardly grown at all ; and if it is grown, it has to battle 
for life with smothering weeds, and seek out for juicy 
sweetness where it can never be found, in poor, hungry, 
parched-up ground. Farmers* gardens are too often like 
those of the sluggard ; often a perfect wilderness in the 
midst of a surrounding Eden of well cultured fields. It is 
difficult to account for this neglect of gardening by farmers ; 
perhaps the garden is too small to be noticed. The man 
who has just ploughed 500 acres thoroughly and well, will 
turn his garden off with half a digging. Manure is carted 
out by the score of tons, and yet as many barrow-loads are 
denied to the garden at his door. Gardening has been 
well described as attention to trifles ; but it is altogether 
too trifling to claim the attention of a man who can tell at 
a glance the points or the worth of a bullock, or a fat pig. 
I cannot quite account for this neglect; but no one 
acquainted with rural life can deny that the majority of 
farmers' gardens are either wholly or partially neglected, 
and unskilfully cultivated. There are, of course, many 
exceptions. Some farmers' wives have a passion for gar- 
dening, and where this is the case the mistress will by 
some means find or make labour, manure, and skill suffi- 
cient to do it justice. In such instances, the farmer him- 
self is generally won over to the right side at last ; 
and it is like an oasis in an arid waste when we come upon 
a well filled, carefully-tended farmer's garden. Just as a 
good farmer can tell whether he is driving through a high, 
or low farmed district without stopping — a single glance 
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being enough to his experienced eye — so can we tell of 
cared for or neglected gardens by a bird's-eye glimpse at 
them. Gardens reveal the care and love bestowed upon 
them at first sight. They hide nothing under a bushel. 
Treat them well, tend them lovingly, and they show it. 
Neglect — starve them, and a host of weeds, or a barren 
waste of desolation, proclaims your folly, And reveals your 
niggardliness. Never is the saying more true than in regard 
to gardening, that the bountiful sower reaps bountifully." 

As regards our own garden, Mr. Jones's strictures were 
scarcely needed to make us resolve on its entire renovation, 
and I only wish I could give two photographs of our 
garden; then, and now. They would speak more elo- 
quently and forcibly than any words if mine in favour of 
generous treatment. Then, it was a tangled maze of 
couch grass and nettles, and a few stunted currant and 
gooseberry bushes. The few vegetables that were growing 
here and there, were lean and lank, robbed at the roots by 
contending weeds, and of the sunlight, by the overhanging 
branches that were spread out like a death-pall to hide 
them from the light, strength, and life-giving sun ; and the 
orchard was, like it, overshadowed into melancholy dark- 
ness by a skeleton forest of cankered, lank, half-dead apple 
and pear trees. The ground was hard and poor. 

" What is the use of digging and manuring ground like 
that 1 " was an answer to a remark we made upon the 
state of the garden. il It never did grow anything worth 
eating, and it never will," was confidentially affirmed. ' 
" The fact is, ma'am, it is wholly barren. You see that 
when the house was built all the rubbish and the founda- 
tions were just put in this hollow place out of the way, 
and to fill it up, being near at hand ; this rubbish hole 
was afterwards converted into a garden. There used to be 
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a pond here, and in winter the water stands in the holes 
if you dig one. The bad soil and the water does for every- 
thing, as you see. There has always been a talk, ma'am, 
of making a new garden in the meadow, yonder ; but it 
was thought to be too far off, and too good ground ; and 
so it has never been done. But you see, ma'am, this 
ground never has grown anything worth naming, and it 
never will." 

" Has it never been trenched, or drained 1 " 

" No, no, ma'am. You see it could not be trenched for 
the trees ; and as to drains, the ground about here needs 
no drainage. It lies on the gravel, ma'am, and is too dry." 

" But the garden is moist in winter, you say ? " 

" Well, so it is ; but it is awfully dry in summer, and 
cracks into rents, that would let your feet into them. The 
garden won't be safe for you or the children in summer, 
I can tell you, and in winter you would stick fast in the 
muddy soil. The land is good, ma'am, but the garden is 
bad — very bad — there is no doubt about it — always has 
been bad, and always will be." 

" We shall see what can be done." 

" Yes j so you may, ma'am ; but I can tell you the 
only way to have a good garden at this here farm, ma'am — 
I beg pardon now for saying it — is to make a bran new 
one in the meadow." 

However, we did not see our way to this at all. There 
was the garden, the walls, the skeleton trees, the vinery, ' 
the greenhouse. To change the site of this garden was 
out of the question, beyond our means, and not to be 
thought of. We, therefore, decided upon calling in advice. 
The patient was in the most deplorable condition, and 
needed sounding deeply to prove if its constitution had 
any goodness in it. 
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We bethought us of a Mend of ours wise in gardening 
matters, and invited him to spend a day or two at " Our 
Farm." Soon after his arrival, we led him straight into 
the garden. He looked at it for a few moments in blank 
amazement. 

" Call that a garden ? It must be a wilderness of dying 
weeds and plants in summer, and a sinking morass in 
winter." 

We were struck with the coincidence between this descrip- 
tion and that of our Tom's — the diagnosis was identical. 

" But," said he, " have you a spade 1 Barren rubbish, 
sand, clay, on the surface ; but what is there beneath f " 

Down into the earth the spade went in a twinkling. 
Again and again the spade descended. Our friend began 
to disappear into a hole about two feet square. Down, 
down, and yet further down he went. At last he cried 
out — " All right ! I have it ; " and a spadeful of rich 
black earth came to the surface, and was scattered 
over the clay. Others followed, and before he had 
reached a yard in depth, a layer of rich mould was 
found, fifteen inches in thickness. This had been the 
original surface of our garden. The last spadeful thrown 
up was mud. Our enthusiastic visitor leaped out of 
his trench, hot and excited. He was too intent upon 
his diagnosis to take much notice of us, or gratify our in- 
tense curiosity ; merely remarking that he had solved one 
difficulty, and must now find the solution of the second, 
and only other one left in the way of making our garden 
one of the best in the kingdom, he proceeded to recon- 
noitre the surface. Having done so four or five minutes, 
he placed his spade firmly down in a portion of the garden, 
and proceeded to walk rapidly down to the river. Return- 
ing, he said: — 
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" It is as good as done. That spring must be tapped, 
just at that spot. I know it is there ; and the bed of water 
that underlies this garden must be pitched into the river. 
A cutting here will catch the spring at its source, and 
intercept it, and prevent its undermining the whole of the 
garden. One drain here will suffice, and it must be done 
at once. I will stake it out You must have some assist- 
ance, and it can be done in a few days. Yes, you will 
want tiles ; but they won't cost much. I will warrant 
that this single drain will lay your garden-bed quite dry. 
It will cut across the strata at its upper edges, intercept the 
water, remove it to the river, and there will be an end of 
it. This will lay your foundation for a good garden in a 
dry bottom. It cannot be of any use to you till that 
water is removed. The distance is not great, and the fall 
is good. It will not be needful to go beyond the boundary 
of the garden with the drain. Beyond that it can run 
down the meadow in a small open ditch, or be allowed to 
run over its surface, and find its way into the river. It 
will need to be between three and four feet deep, and about 
eighteen inches wide. Yes, the top is rather difficult to 
dig, but it can be done for about Is. per rod for labour. 
The digging and filling in will cost, perhaps, thirty shillings, 
and the tiles a pound. Yes, if the whole of the ground 
had to be drained to that depth, with drains twenty feet 
apart, the cost would be over 6Z. an acre. But this will 
not be needful, and if you can lay an acre of ground 
thoroughly dry, to a depth of twenty feet, for about 50*., 
this is assuredly very cheap drainage. " 

The drainage was set about and completed at once. The 
water flowed in quite a stream. The wonder seemed to be, 
not that the garden had been bad but that it had not been 
worse, when the soil rested, or, rather, floated, on such a 
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fountain of cold water. But more than this was needed to 
lay the sure and certain foundation of good gardening ; 
the water was gone, but the barren earth still remained on 
the surface, and the good rich soil was buried beyond the 
reach of the roots. The relative position of these soils 
must be reversed, or the two intermixed, before plants 
could be made to grow. It was proposed to clear a portion 
of the ground at once, and begin operations forthwith. 
The two earths must be incorporated together, and both 
enriched with good manure. The garden and orchards 
covered about an acre each ; let us do a fourth, or an eighth 
part : this piecemeal mode of procedure will save expense, 
and the rest of the ground will be sure to follow. The 
ground must be moved at least three feet deep. Take 
out an opening a yard wide, at one end, and cart it to the 
other ; or halve the piece of ground to be trenched into 
two equal portions, and place the earth excavated on to 
the other side, just opposite the open trench ; then, for the 
eighth part of an acre, cart on five or six loads or tons of 
manure ; place a little in the bottom of this trench. Divide 
the next yard of ground into two halves of eighteen inches 
wide ; manure the first eighteen inches first, right to the 
bottom, and place it on the top of the three-feet space. 
This will half fill it ; then place a layer of dung. Next 
pitch the other eighteen inches on to the first trench, 
mixing the good and the bad earth together as much as 
possible. This will fill the first space, or help it up con- 
siderably ; leave the surface rough and scrubby : serve the 
second trench the same as the first, and so on till the whole 
is finished. The expense of this process will be from 
Is. 6d. to 2s. per rod ; it is not needful to do much in the 
same season, but no investment pays so well as that of 
two or three sovereigns expended every winter on such 
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radical renewals of the soil. Ordinary trenching can be 
done for Is. a rod ; but this is extraordinary. In regard 
to depth, and the thorough and complete amalgamation of 
the two earths, the fruit gardens will not need to be so 
deeply trenched nor manured; two feet will be deep 
enough for them, and no manure will be needed — only some 
of the good soil must be brought up. The earth will soon 
become dry, and the whole of it will grow trees, bushes, 
vegetables, or flowers well. 

Having thus prepared new land and laid it dry, at what 
seemed to us an enormous expense, we were most anxious 
to see what it would grow. We were fond of vegetables, and 
looked upon the country, and fresh, sweet, juicy greens, <fec, 
as synonymous ; it seemed as if it could not be the country 
unless all such things were good and fresh. The attempt 
at vegetable-growing already made had proved provokingly 
disappointing, and had ended in failure ; and it was not 
without misgivings that we committed our early new 
potatoes, onions, peas, &c, to the new garden-ground. It 
looked, however, mellow and good ; our crops came up 
well, and Carter's first-crop pea far outran its stakes ; the 
potatoes, onions, parsnips, spring cabbages, and cauli- 
flowers, grew like grass. We made another sowing of 
peas, choosing those splendid marrows, Veitch's *' Perfec- 
tion," and " Ne Plus Ultra." We gave them longer stakes 
than usual, but the " Perfection" ran up six feet, and was 
magnificent; the "Ne Plus Ultra" shot clean over its 
stakes, and fell down on either side of them ; there never 
were such peas seen in our neighbourhood ; people declared 
they were new sorts, and so they were, for we determined 
to grow only the best varieties of vegetables, and these 
were among them — but it was the deep rich earth that had 
most to do with it. We were besieged for seed. We 
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gathered peas daily, and the more we gathered the more 
they grew, and podded, and swelled. We sowed two more 
rows — one of " British Queen," and one of " Yorkshire 
Hero," and they did hetter, if possible, than the others. 
They exceeded all bounds in height, and fruited freely 
until the frost laid them low ; we had never had such a 
treat of green peas. A row of scarlet-runners had done 
equally well, and continued to .clothe itself in scarlet robes 
and green pendents, till the frost came and cut all down. 
Cauliflowers were as white as snow, and so sweet that we 
never tired of them ; the onions were like Spanish in size 
and mildness ; the potatoes had run very much to top, the 
soil being rather too rich and deep for them ; our parsnips 
were wonderful ; the carrots did not like the soil, and 
were slightly cankered, and we were advised to give them 
no more dung ; * lettuces, cabbages, &c., were such crisp 
bundles of sweetness that it was a positive pleasure to eat 
them. We were more than satisfied with our renovated 
piece of garden ground ; it shamed the barrenness of the 
unimproved portion, and we decided, that whatever else 
was done, or left undone, the whole of the garden should 
be re-made as speedily as possible. 

We considered this the most profitable investment we 
had ever made. It is perfectly amazing what may be got 
out of a good garden. Eich deep soil seems never to 
tire of giving. It is a bank so full, that you can never 
empty it. As a rule, however, the more you put into it, 
the more you will draw out. And the converse is also 
true, — the less you put in, the less you will get out of it. 
We saw this plainly in the different yields of our garden 

* One friend advised us to put in the seeds singly, first dibbling a 
. hole and filling it up with sand and inserting the seed in the sand*. 
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then and now. Next in importance to good soil to culti- 
vate, is the selection of the best varieties of each crop. 
It is astonishing how many and what great differences 
there are in the qualities of peas, potatoes, carrots, tur- 
nips, <fec. Every one knows such things differ in size, 
form, and colour ; but they differ as much, or even more, 
in quality. One pea is not only as good as another, but 
much better — for there are peas and peas ; and the same 
is true of almost every other vegetable. We learned this 
in purchasing in London, and determined to turn it to 
account in our garden in the country. Nothing had sur- 
prised us more at first than the inferiority of our own pro- 
duce to that of many of our neighbours' gardens. Our crops 
had been mixed anyhow — put in anywhere. Scarlet runners 
behind a north gable, and lettuces turning into brown 
leatheriness on a south border in the middle of summer. 
No order in planting — no care in selecting. Any kind thrown 
in anyhow and anywhere. We now feel that we can offer 
advice to our neighbours, and modestly offer the following 
sorts as among the best to grow in any farmer's garden. 
The labour of cultivation, and gathering, and preparing for 
table, is the same in all cases. The quality may cost a 
little more at first price. But quality in vegetables means 
nutritious food, as well as agreeable eating ; and good varie- 
ties, once purchased, can be saved or exchanged for others 
as good, or better, from time to time. It is a good plan to 
exchange seeds of even the same varieties with your neigh- 
bours, who may grow them on other and different soils. 

We will make our list alphabetical, for easy reference. 

Asparagus may be either sown or planted in April, on 
He richest, deepest portion of the garden. None should 
be cut off the plants for three years afterwards, if prime 
asparagus is expected for a permanency. The Battersea, 
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or Giant, is the best — probably the only variety worth 
cultivating. 

Fine asparagus is grown as follows : — Dig a trench, five 
feet wide and about three feet deep, laying aside the best 
of the soil for surface use ; on the bottom of the trench 
lay six inches of rich stable manure, above it eight inches 
of turf broken into pieces; over the turf six inches of 
stable manure thoroughly decomposed, then eight inches 
of the reserved soil sifted, and again six inches of manure 
with six inches of the soil from the surface, well mixed 
together by the spade. The beds thus formed are five feet 
wide, with alleys between them two feet wide. In the bed 
thus prepared a drill six inches deep is made with the 
spade, and strong year-old plants, without heads, are 
planted in it in rows eighteen inches apart each way, 
placing a little fine rich mould under each plant, on 
which the roots are carefully spread out; the finer mould 
is now filled in until the crown is an inch and a half 
below the surface : a few spadefulls of fine sand are thrown 
over the crowns, and the operation is complete. 

Early asparagus is obtained by removing a sufficient 
number of plants from an old asparagus bed to a hot-bed 
made in the usual way, on which six inches of rich mould 
has been laid. Over the plants lay a few inches of 
sandy soil, and cover the whole with sufficient litter to 
keep out the frost. Liquid manure, applied occasionally, 
will, with proper management, produce asparagus ready to 
cutby Christmas. 

Asparagus requires to be cut with a saw-edged knife, 
having a narrow tapering blade six inches long, and 
rounding off at the point ; the blade is slipped in close 
to the shoot, which is cut slantingly three or four inches 
below the surface. 
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Of Broad Beans, the Early Mazagan is the best to plant 
in [November, for an early picking. These will afford green 
beans as early as May. Plant, again, a row or two in 
January, February, March, and April, where these are in 
demand, Beck's Green Gem, Johnson's "Wonderful, and 
the Broad Green Windsor. To have beans in perfection, 
they should be eaten when about half-grown. They are 
delicious with bacon when in that state. 

Kidney, or French, Beans, are but little grown in 
farmers' gardens. Gathered green, when the pods will 
readily break asunder, without their internal lining hold- 
ing them together, they are the most delicious of all 
vegetables. They also make a capital pickle, either of 
themselves, or mixed with cauliflower, cucumbers, &c. 
They are tender, and must not be planted in fthe open 
ground till May. They do well in rows two feet apart, 
and the plants six inches asunder. The Dwarf Speckled 
China is one of the best for the first crop ; and the Black 
Negro is most popular as a late crop. It is also probably 
the best for pickling, as it has long, thin, delicate pods. 
Another sowing may be made in June or July, of either 
of the above, or Fulmer's Early Forcing, or the Dun 
Kidney Bean. 

Scarlet Runner Beans are highly ornamental, growing 
from six to eight feet high, and covering walls or stakes with 
beautiful scarlet flowers, and one of the most luscious of 
vegetables. The common scarlet runner has more substance 
than any of the dwarf beans, and is generally preferred as a 
vegetable. It is not so good for pickling. A new and larger 
podded variety has just been sent out by the Messrs. Carter, 
called their Champion, which is said to be an improve- 
ment on the old sort. Those who prefer to use the ripe 
seeds for soup, in the French manner, or as we employ 

M 
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peas, should grow the White Dutch, Painted Lady, or 
Haricots. 

Beet. — This should be sown at the same time as man- 
gold — that is in ApriL Osborne's Blood Bed is as good as 
any. Sow in drills fifteen inches apart, and three to nine 
inches apart in the rows. It should be boiled for four 
hours, left till cold, then sliced thin like cucumber, and 
eaten with a white sauce or vinegar to cold meat, or mixed 
with lettuces or other salading. It is one of the cheapest 
and most delicious of condiments to cold meat dinners, and 
is seldom absent from table at our farm, as we find it most 
wholesome and nutritious. 

Borecole or Kale, — These are sown in March and 
April, and generally planted out on rich ground in June, 
in rows two feet or thirty inches apart, and the plants 
eighteen inches asunder in the rows. They form a delicious 
vegetable after the first frost, and continue in use till May. 
The best Green Dwarf Curled, Tall Scotch, and Dwarf 
Scotch, are sure and profitable varieties. A score of plants 
of Melville's Variegated should also be grown. These will 
afford leaves of all hues, from silvery white to glowing 
scarlet, for the garnishing of cold meats, for the dessert, or 
as a means of helping to fill vases of flowers for the draw- 
ing-room in winter. 

Brocoli. — Three sowings of this most useful vegatable 
should be made in April, May, and June : indeed, we 
might add two more months, July and August, for other 
sowings of the best and most useful of all brocolis — the 
Walcheren. As we have never seen this brocoli in 
any farmer's garden but our own, we must write a line or 
two in its praise. It is sweet as the sweetest cauliflower, 
white as snow, and almost as hardy as the hardiest brocoli 
We buy an ounce of seed of this sort every year, and sow 
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every month from July to September. This gives us 
plenty of plants, and every hit of ground that hecomes 
vacant from potatoes, peas, turnips, or any other crop, 
is instantly filled with Walcheren brocoli, and we are 
seldom without it for table. In mild seasons it grows 
and flowers all winter long ; and in December we have 
often had four or five dozens of these brocolis hung up safely 
by the heels in our cellar. It will keep good there for 
six weeks. The White or Purple Cape may also be sown 
late, as they come in fast, and prove extremely useful in 
the autumn. There has been a white sprouting brocoli 
lately introduced, which is a most useful variety. For 
winter and spring use, the following are fine varieties. The 
smallest packet that can be purchased will be enough of 
the Alexandra, Frogmore, Protecting, Hammond's Impe- 
rial, Hardy White, Veitch's Winter White, Wilcox's 
Late White, as only one, or at the most two, sowings 
are needed of either of them. They will come in from 
January to May or June, and be succeeded by the earliest 
cauliflowers. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Sow the Best Imported, as it is 
called, in March and April, and treat the same as brocoli. 
They will furnish your table with abundance of the sweetest 
cabbagelets during the entire winter, up to the end of 
February. 

Callages. — Sow in February, and again in August or 
September, if you wish for cabbages all the year. But we 
have long given up the spring sowing, as we prefer cauli- 
flower. The autumn-sown are always planted on our 
onion ground as soon as these can be harvested. In mild 
winters we can cut in April, and as these throw up more 
we are never without cabbages. From the 10th to the 
18th of August is the best time for sowing these cabbages. 

u 2 
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They should be planted out in rows eighteen inches wide 
by twelve apart before the middle of October. Shilling's 
Queen, Wheeler's Imperial, Little Pixie, Matchless, and 
Battersea, are good varieties, and at the same time a pinch 
of red Dutch cabbage should be sown. These are only 
used for stewing or pickling. 

Carrots. — Sow a few Early Horns on a warm border in 
February, and the main crop in the middle of April, in 
drills fifteen inches apart, and thin the main crop six j 

inches asunder. James* New Scarlet is the best variety ' 

for the garden. i 

Cauliflowers. — For the first crop, sow with the autumn 
cabbages, and protect them in frames, hand-lights, Cloches 
or Kendle's plant-protectors, till the following May. These | 

will come into use in June, July, and August. Sow a 
pinch of seed any month from February to June, for 
succession. After this, the Walcheren and other brocolis 
succeed better than cauliflowers. The early and late 
London and Frogmore Forcing are fine varieties. 

Celery. — This is seldom successfully grown in fanners' 
gardens. It needs the richest soil, and abundance of 
water, and also blanching, to make it crisp and tender. 
It is most convenient to grow it in trenches fifteen or 
eighteen inches wide, eighteen inches deep, and each a yard 
apart. Six inches of the best manure should be placed in 
the bottom of the trench, and the plants inserted almost 
into this, never allowed to become dry, and never earthed 
up until within six weeks of the time they are 
wanted for use. Of course the latter remark does not 
apply to the latest crop; these are earthed up to keep 
the frost from them. The earliest celery we sow in the 
cucumber-frame in February, gradually pushing them on, 
pricking them out, hardening them off, and finally plant 
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them out in the trench in May. This is ready for use in 
August and September. The main crop is sown in a 
warm border in April and planted out at two or three 
different times, namely, in June, July, and August. We 
thus have celery in our garden from August to May. Sey- 
mour's Champion "White and Cole's Crystal White are 
good varieties. 

Cucumbers. — We had a cucumber-frame in our garden, 
three lights wide, besides a small box to raise our plants, 
and the height of our ambition is to have a cucumber 
for Easter. For this purpose we sow a few seeds in the 
middle of January, of the Zion House variety, push them 
forward in a temperature of 70°, as nearly as possible, and 
we generally manage it — we might say always — when 
Easter is late. We found Master's Prolific and Telegraph 
best for early forcing. Having accomplished the great 
cucumber feat of the season, we sow, in February, seeds 
of one or more long varieties, such as Needle Gun, 
Milner's Champion, Milner's Vesta, Sir Colin Campbell, 
or any other eighteen to thirty-inch varieties, and plant 
them between the early sorts, and gradually cut the former 
away for sporters. Thus we were able to astonish our 
friends with half a yard of cucumber all in one size. We 
also grow a long ridge cucumber and gherkins for pickling. 
These are nursed in the frame, and generally put out in a 
cosy place to fruit outside. 

Endive makes a beautiful variety in the salad bowl. Sow 
the Moss or Green-curled in July, plant it out in drills, 
twelve inches apart, blanch white, by tying up the leaves 
when dry. It is a delicious vegetable raw, and is some- 
times considered a great delicacy stewed. 

LeeJes. — This most useful vegetable is very much neg- 
lected. It is delicious in soups, or stewed like celery. 
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Sow in March, plant out in June, on the richest bit of 
ground you can find, in rows, fifteen inches, and the 
plants a foot asunder. Earth up to the leaves. The Dutch 
or Musselburgh is as good as any. 

Lettuces. — Sow in February and March, and every fort- 
night till August, when such sorts as the Brown, Cos, 
and Hardy Hammersmith should be sown to stand through 
the winter. What are called Cos Lettuces grow up- 
right, and most of them need tying up to blanch them 
thoroughly. The Moorpark, Paris White, Nonsuch, and 
black and white seeded Brown Cos are sure varieties. 
The Cabbage Lettuces fold their leaves in like little cab- 
bages, and are softer in texture and more juicy than the 
Cos varieties. The Victoria, Lee's Hardy Green, Grand 
Admiral, and All the Year Bound, are good sorts. 

Onions. — Everybody should know that onions are sown 
in March in rich firm ground, either in drills nine inches 
apart, or in beds four feet wide. Among the best varieties 
are the Brown Globe, the Strasbourg, James' Keeping, and 
Nuneham Park, which is a fine selected stock of the 
White Spanish. The Globe Tripoli Onion is the best 
variety for autumn sowing. Sow about the middle of Sep- 
tember, these will stand through the winter, and yield 
a fine crop of full-sized onions in June. 

Parsley. — Sow the best curled in March, April, May, 
and July, on rich soil, and thin the plants out to six 
inches apart, and you will always have it fine for flavouring 
and garnishing. 

Parsnips. — Sow the Hollow-crowned in March, on rich 
deep ground, in rows eighteen inches apart, and thin, 
to ten inches if you want them fine. 

Peas. — These are the crops, par excellence, of every good 
garden. Nothing so fruitful — no vegetable more nutritious 
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and wholesome than peas. They should be sown from 
November to June. The second sowing should be made 
in February, and from that time it is a simple and a good 
rule to sow again, as soon as the last sowings are fully and 
freely through the ground. There is a great scarcity of 
dwarf peas, which are extremely useful in small gardens. 
Among early varieties we have Beck's Gem, one foot high ; 
McLean's Little Gem, one foot; and Sutton's Eingleader, 
two feet. Among what are called second earlies, Bishop's 
New Dwarf, long podded, two feet, and Advancer, two feet> 
stand alone. Among later peas, Burbidge's Eclipse, two 
feet, is a splendid pea, while the Dwarf Waterloo is only 
one foot. Among taller early peas, Sangster's No. 1 and 
Laxton's Supreme are probably as good as any ; to follow 
these, Fairbeard's Surprise, Advancer, and Cullingford's 
Champion. To these, and those we have already named 
as doing so well on our new grounds, may be added 
Hare's Dwarf Green Mammoth, with McLean's Premier, 
Bingwood Marrow, and the Champions of England and 
Scotland. We have never grown all these in one season; 
but we know them all to be of the highest quality. 

Radishes. — These are most grateful and wholesome 
additions to a bread and butter luncheon, and should be 
grown in quantities. Sow once a fortnight from July to 
August, when the last sowing of the Black Spanish should 
be made to stand through the winter. Wood's Early 
Frame, Beck's Superb, Short Top, and the red and white 
Turnip, have always proved sweet and crisp with us. 

Rhubarb. — Sow or plant in April, on the richest soil, 
the plants, two feet square, or two feet by four feet for the 
largest variety — Myatt's Victoria — one stalk of which 
will make a pie. Prince Albert is one of the best early 
sorts. This vegetable is invaluable for puddings and pies; 
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it also makes a delicious preserve, and with proper ma- 
nagement, a very good imitation of champagne. 

Savoy Cabbages. — Sow with the brocolis ; treatment the 
same. The Globe, or Dwarf Green curled, is the best. 

Seakale. — This is too seldom seen in farmer's gardens. It 
is a most delicious vegetable and may be grown in perfec- 
tion from November to May. Seakale may be grown from 
the seed in about nine months. Selecting a piece of 
ground in a rough state all the winter, trench it three feet 
deep, mixing the soil with at least one-third of thoroughly 
decomposed manure. When ready, strike the ground into 
beds four feet wide and sow two rows in each two feet 
apart. As the plants come up, thin them into patches of 
two or three, about twelve inches apart in the rows. "When 
fairly established remove all but one. During the summer 
supply it with abundance of liquid manure, and keep the 
surface well stirred. In autumn the beds will be covered 
with fine healthy leaves, and plump crowns. When the 
leaves die off, the . crowns should be slightly covered with 
ashes or tanner's bark till wanted for forcing. Seakale is 
blanched — that is, forced to grow in the dark — either by 
placing pots over it in the open air, surrounding them with 
hot dung or leaves — or taking the roots up and placing 
them in a warm, dark place. It is cooked like cauliflower, 
and served with white sauce on toast. Sow or plant the 
roots in April. It forms less top than rhubarb, and may 
be planted much thicker in rows, 18 inches apart and the 
plants a foot or 15 inches asunder. 

Spinach is a most useful vegetable ; sow the Flanders, 
to stand the winter, in August, and again in September. 
These will afford gatherings of leaves till June, when the 
first crop of summer spinach sown in March will succeed 
it. Sow once every three weeks till the end of July. 
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Tomato, or Love Apples. — This is a fruit or vegetable 
hardly ever grown in farmer's gardens. But I never met 
a farmer who did not like tomato sauce. The tomato also 
makes an excellent dish, simply stewed in halves, and the 
cut portion covered with bread crumbs. Nothing can be 
easier to grow. Sow a few seeds in the cucumber frame in 
March. Pot them off into the pots called sixties ; keep 
them under cover till May, and then plant them out against 
a warm wall, or peg them down on a warm bank of earth. 
Remove the leaves from shading the flowers. Stop the 
shoots as soon as they have shown a fine bunch of fruit. 
Expose the latter freely to the sun, and see that all the 
font, red and green, is gathered before the frost comes. 
Some people eat the green fruit raw, with vinegar, like a 
cucumber. Nearly every one likes them stewed, and the 
sauce is the most popular among sauces. The fruit will 
keep for many weeks hung up in the kitchen, when most 
of the green ones will gradually become red. 

Turnips, — Garden turnips differ from field ones in being 
smaller and sweeter. The Early Eed Dutch is the best 
early sort. It may be sown three times from the middle 
of March to the end of April. After this, sow such sorts 
as the Early Store, Malta, Strap Leaf, and Snowball, once 
every three weeks till September. Thus, sweet mashed 
turnips may always be had for dinner. 

Vegetable Marrows. — These are about the most delicious 
of all vegetables. Sow and rear like ridge cucumbers. 
Plant out on the top of a dunghill, or in a barrow-load of 
dung against a barn or stable wall. Train them up the 
wall or over the roofs, and you may cut and come again to 
this most delicious vegetable till the frost cuts them all 
down. They should be used when about the size of an 
ash-leaf kidney potatoe. They require about the same 
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time to boil as a cauliflower, and are served in the same 
manner with white sauce. Eaten in this state, one cannot 
wonder at their name, for they are marrows indeed. The 
Custard and the Long Green fruited are the best. 

Potatoes. — Almost any farmer is a judge of potatoes, 
and knows how to grow them, so it is not needful to do 
more than name one or two of the best garden varieties. 
Elver's Royal Ash-leaf is the best variety of that famous 
kidney. The Yorkshire Hero, Mona's Pride, and Glouces- 
tershire Kidney, are also fine. For later sorts, the Lap- 
stone and Fluke continue unrivalled. The following are 
excellent early round potatoes ; Early Handsworth, Dain- 
tree, Dalmohay, and Coldstream. For later crops, the 
Milky White, Fortyfold, Improved Shaw, Regents, Patter- 
son's Victoria, and Flour Ball, are recommended. 

Early potatoes will come a month or six weeks earlier 
if the sets are left exposed to the air, to germinate when 
they are taken up. They should then be stored away 
on shelves in single file in cool but frost-proof quarters 
for the winter. Plant them out in a warm border in 
February, with the shoot, that will now be springing from 
the potatoe strong as a tree, underneath. Protect the 
shoots with a little litter when they first come through, the 
earth, and the result will be such a gain of time, as I have 
just stated. 

Amid all your gettings do not forget horse-radish for 
the roast beef; give it a small piece of good ground, and 
grow it large. Also mint for your peas, a fennel-root for 
your mackerel, sage for your ducks, winter savoury, penny- 
royal, hyssop, tarragon, thyme, lemon ; and golden mar- 
joram and basil for your various stuffings and flavourings ; 
with rue and wormwood for your fowls ; lavender to 
sweeten your linen ; camomile, hoarhound, and balm fox 
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medicine or tea ; and rosemary to maintain your matronly 
supremacy over all. 

Such a well-furnished garden is within reach of every 
farmer. But they are rarely to be met with. With 
a good proportion of land, a wise selection of crops, and 
proper care afterwards, any kitchen garden might "become 
not only a source of pleasure, hut, comparatively speaking, 
the most profitable part of the whole farm. One great 
point in our gardening was never to grow a weed, nor to 
allow crops to smother each other. Sow thick to make sure 
of a crop, thin quick to give it room to grow, were our 
simple rules of kitchen-garden culture, and to these we 
owed much of our success. The produce of our garden 
soon re-paid us for all our outlay upon it. And we kept a 
strict debtor and creditor account against our house for 
the produce we consumed I feel sure that it paid our 
gardener's wages into the bargain. After a time, too, we 
grew more potatoes, carrots, &o, than we could eat, and 
the surplus soon found their way to the poultry-house, 
piggeries, and even to the cow-house and pony's stable* 



CHAPTER XXII. 



OUR FRUIT GROWING. 



We have 
already de- 
scribed the 
condition of 
our fruit 
trees. Mo- 
th ing could 
very well he 
worse. With 
clay on the 
surface and 
three feet 
deep in a 
cold bath, 
sr and winter, 
it seemed a marvel that 
they could have lived at 
After the drainage a few of the 
younger trees began to recover ; hut moat 
of them were past redemption. There 
re, however, three notable exceptions. 
On the highest side of the garden or or- 
chard, two fine iv id nut trees and a rare old 
mulberry-tree, proudly held their own, and 
! abundantly. Ey a happy accident 
they had escape J the clay night-caps for their 
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roots and the shivering foot-hath. This mulberry-tree was 
an object of special abhorrence to " nurse," as for more 
than two months in the summer the children's frocks, 
pinners, &c, were dyed wkh the juice of the fruit. They 
could hardly pass near it in the season without some of 
the ripe berries falling on their heads, and it was hardly 
possible to prevent them escaping from her to pick them 
up. Mulberry-pudding made its appearance often on the 
nursery-tahle, and jars of mulberry-jam were provided to 
secure the same dainty through the winter. 

The luxury of a good garden can hardly be appreciated 
till you have been in possession of one, more especially 
where there are many children. The way we used to 
preserve currants, gooseberries, plums, damsons, and, 
indeed, almost every description of fruit, was this : — The 
wide-mouth bottles which are sold for the purpose were 
filled with fruit, six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar was 
shaken in amongst it; the bottles were then tied down as 
closely as possible with bladder, and placed up to the 
neck in a copper, or large saucepan, of cold water, which 
was allowed to come slowly to the boil. They remained 
in it till the water was quite cold, when they were taken from 
the water and wiped quite dry, Before placing them in 
the store-room the bottle was turned upside down, in order 
to see that they were perfectly air-tight, for on this 
depends the fruit keeping good. The fruit will sink down 
to about the middle of the bottle, and we once tried to fill 
them up with some from another, hut opening them 
admitted the air, and the contents did not keep well. If 
properly done, they will be good at the end of a year. 

The walnuts were also an endless delight to the chil- 
dren ; they watched their first buds and looked eagerly 
forward to the gathering, shelling, and preserving of 
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them ; but, above all, the cracking and eating them in 
the long winter evenings. Every boy and girl loves nuts. 
It is a second, if not a first, nature with them, and few 
of us ever outgrow this first Jbve. We certainly never 
could refuse them when so carefully cracked, peeled, and 
salted for us by loving hands, who seemed amply 
rewarded if we could but keep on eating as many as they 
could prepare, and as fast. We tried many ways of 
storing our nuts, but none equal to packing them away 
in jars of sand, with a sprinkling of salt in the sand. 
This prevented the sand stealing the virtue — that is, the 
juice — out of the nuts as they stood in the store-room. 

Near these trees were a few apples and pears, in better 
condition than the others; but their cankered, stunted 
tops, showed that their roots had dipped into the water. 
The year after our great drainage, however, these trees 
hoisted new and greener colours, and during the summer 
they improved wonderfully. It was therefore resolved 
to dig about the roots and dung them. We even dug 
under them in some cases, and where the top root had 
entered the cold clay had it cut away, and replaced the 
clay with fresh soil. The earth looked miserably poor, 
but when trenching deep we threw out a few loads of good 
soil from the lower regions of our excavations, and mixed 
it with one-half well-rotted dung from our cucumber beds, 
an excellent soil was formed for fruit trees. We then scari- 
fied the surface around the trees, removed the clay until we 
came to the roots, put on one foot of our compost, trod it 
firmly down, and waited for the result Nor did we wait in 
vain. The next year the trees grew as they had never done 
before, and the new wood was clean and healthy, without 
one spot of canker. At the end of the season we decided 
to cut out all the old wood, scrape the moss and lichens off 
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the stems, dress them with a paint made of equal portions 
of soot, lime, and cow dung, and to note what dressing the 
tops and nourishing the roots would do. Our attentions 
succeeded admirably, and we had the satisfaction of gather- 
ing an abundant crop of Nonsuch apples for pies and Kib- 
stone Pippins for desert that season. The pears were 
Swan's-egg and a green Windsor, and, though not the 
best varieties, they proved very useful to us for eating and 
stewing. 

The recovery of those old fruit trees we always adverted 
to as the very climax of our skill in horticulture. But it 
was also most useful to us — in a practical point of view. 
To be in the country without fruit was quite a misery. 
And all our other trees were in a hopeless condition. 
Dead or dying was the truthful and pithy verdict passed 
upon them by our draining and trenching authority, and 
he was right to the letter. His advice was, " root them 
out," and make a fresh start] with young and altogether 
different trees; apples on the Paradise stock — what a 
tempting definition — pears on the quince stock, trained 
into pyramids, were his beau ideals of style in fruit 
growing. " Cover the outside fence of your garden with 
low espaliers ; tie your pyramids into a continuous line of 
fruit, with single ropes of trees, called by the French 
cordons, and grow your bush fruit between your trees, arid 
you may gather fruit by the cart-load off half that bit of 
ground. The ground, however, must be trenched, mixed, 
&c, like the other ; but, instead of dung, you must get 
permission from the lord of the manor to cart off twenty 
loads at least of the best loam from the common to mix 
with the original earth, and plant your trees in." 
" But the expense." 
" Well, it will cost something. But what then ; you 
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will never exhaust this improvement in your lifetime— and 
in fruit-growing, especially, the aphorism is most apposite 
— ' Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.' * 

Our Mend's former prophecies had been more than 
verified, and we could not refuse to trust to the soundness 
of his judgment again ; and so the work was undertaken 
and speedily finished. We were then initiated into the 
mysteries of trained trees and maidens, bushes and 
pyramids, dwarfs and standards, espaliers and cordons; 
and, as light dawned upon us, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different operations were pointed 
out, we decided finally to furnish our fruit garden with 
maiden — that is, one-year-old trees. They were cheapest, 
only costing about one shilling each. We could train 
them as we pleased ; and as the other trees had recovered, 
we could afford to wait. Still, had we possessed the 
means, we should have elected to fill our fruit garden 
with trained trees, warrated to fruit the first season. But 
in these matters it is wise to allow the purse — not incli- 
nation — to rule, lest inclination outruns the purse, and 
leave us in difficulties. But we decided to have a few 
pyramids as models, and for these, bristling with fruit 
buds, we paid five shillings each. 

Our eldest boy had began mensuration, and was now 
studying heights and distances, and we were now called 
upon to do the same. How high and broad will these 
trees grow, and what should be the distance between them ? 
We were advised to keep the trees down to about six feet 
high, and to plant at about eight feet square. This would 
give room to grow bush fruit, either as bushes or as small 
pyramids between the trees, and to gather and tend them in 
comfort while the trees were young. We also determined to 
crop the ground with vegetables, strawberries, <fec. We 
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intended to plant about one-eighth of an acre with fruit trees 
and bushes, and for this ground we should require eighty- 
five trees, and say one hundred and fifty bushes. The trees 
and bushes together would cost us about 5Z. odd, for wo 
determined to have them of prime quality and of the best 
sorts. We therefore decided to plant one-half our trees 
and bushes the first year. We got our first instalment 
home on November 5th. We were very impatient to 
see our pyramids ; they looked such splendid fat bundles. 
It might have been a stately living pyramid, ponderous, 
and apparently solid, thatched with straw and bound 
round with thick cords. At last the thatch was removed, 
and tree after tree was brought out from its hiding- 
place. The maidens were tacked on to the older trees, 
and came forth slim and spare; yet, even in their 
youth, assuming the coveted form. But when the full 
grown pyramids appeared, we were delighted. Feathered 
to the ground at bottom, tapering into a point at top, and 
all over from top to bottom glistening with fat plumpy 
fruit buds. We regretted that all our trees were not like 
them. And each tree had its name proudly waving on a 
little flaglet of parchment. We read them off as follows : — 



PEARS. 



Bon Chretien, Williams, 
Louise Bonne, of Jersey, 
Beurre*, Superfine, 



Josephine de Malines, 
Duchess de Angouleme, 
Winter Nells, 



Besides these, we had twelve small pears. These were, 
labelled : — 



Marie Louise, 
Beurre' Gifiard, 
Beurre* d'Aremberg, 
Beurre* Diel, 
Glous Morceau, 
Fondante d'Autoxne, 



Beurre' Easter, 
Parse Colmar, 
Beurre" Hardy, 
Prince Albert, 
Ferelle, and 
Catillie, for stewing. 
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We thought it well to have a second stewing peai, and 
so we also ordered a maiden brown St. Germain, to plant 
in the front of the stables, as it bears an immense fruit* 
which keeps sound till Easter. 

Our twelve dessert apples, maidens, to be formed into 
pyramids, were the following : — 



Early Bed Margaret, 
Irish Peach, 
Sherry Pippin (2), 
Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Old Nonpareil, 

Kitchen apples : — 

Keswicke Codlin, 
New Hawthornden, 
King of the Pippins. 
Calville Blanche, 
Waltham Abbey seedling, 
Bedfordshire Foundling, 

Our six cherries were : — 

Belle d'Orleans, 
Black Eagle, 
Elton, 



Bibston Pippin (2), 
Skye House Basset, 
Golden Harvey, 
Stunner Pippin, 
Winter Peach Apple. 



Norfolk Beaufin, 
Dunslow's seedling, 
Lord Suffield, 
Bennett du Canada, 
Emperor Alexander, 
Winter Pearman. 



Florence, 

Knight's Black Heart, and 
Downton. 



Plums we were compelled to defer till another year, 
when we added some more apples, pears, and cherries, and 
finished our fruit garden; 



We added to our pears : — 

Gansells Bergamot. 
Beurre' Clairjeau, 
Beurre* Giffard, 
Ne plus Meuris, 



Beurre' de Oapiamont, 
Prince of Wales, 
Thomson, and 
Jargonelle. 
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To our apples ire added : — 

Devonshire Quarrendon, 
Aromatic Basset, 
Margill, 
Bed Ingestre, 

To our Kitchen apples : — 

Gloria Mundi, 
Golden Noble, 
Kentish Fill Basket. 
Stirling Castle, 

The latter will keep good for two years. 

To our cherries : — May Duke and Late Duke, Buttner's 
Black Heart, and two each of Kentish and Morello, for 
kitchen use. 



Cockle Pippin, 
Pearson's Plate, 
Braddick's Nonpareil, and 
Adam's Pearman. 



Alfreston, 

Winter Magetin, and 

French Creole. 



Our plums were : — 

Dessert — 
The Greengage, 
Coe's Golden Drop, 
Jefferson, 

Kitchen — 
Early Prolific, 
The Diamond, 



Purple Gage, 

Perdrigon Violette Native, 
Guthrie's Late Green, 
Coe's Late Bed. 

Victoria, 

BeUe de Septembre, and 

Orleans. 



Knowing the value of medlar jelly, we planted six 
trees near the mulberry — three of the large Dutch, and 
three of the Nottingham variety; also two quinces to 
flavour our apple-pies — one of the Portugal and one the 
common pear-shaped, Near here, too, room was found for 
a dozen of nuts and filberts. These proved a nice alterna- 
tive with the walnuts, and, served in the husks, made a 
pretty dish or garnishing for the desserts. The red, 
purple-leaved, frizzled, and Oxford filberts, and two or 

three varieties of cob-nuts, all fringed the stems of 

n2 
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the tall apples, walnuts, and mulberries. This part of 
the fruit-garden henceforth went by the name of "The 
Nuttery," and was wonderfully popular in the autumn 
with the youngsters. We fear that a new species of 
squirrel, with only two legs, sometimes visited these trees 
clandestinely. Another portion of the fruit garden was 
very much sheltered by walls, and we were advised to 
plant bush figs. We tried a few, and gathered ripe fruit 
in good seasons, of the following kinds : — The Brown 
Turkey, Black Ischia, and White Marseilles. These were 
planted on poor soil, and made short growths, and, as I 
have said, ripened but in good seasons only. 

Between each fruit tree, a gooseberry or currant bush, 
or raspberry cane was planted ; also continuous lines of 
bushes, four feet apart, between each row of trees, of 
white currants. The best varieties are the cut-leaved 
White Dutch, and the White Dutch. The latter is also 
called the White Grape, and many other names. The first 
variety is the best currant grown. The white currant is the 
only one worth eating for dessert, and it makes the most 
exquisite preserve. 

Of red currants, we grew the Bed Dutch, Victoria, 
Jackson's Mammoth, and Knight's Sweet Bed. 

Of black currants, the Black Naples is the best. 

Of gooseberries, for eating and preserving, we grew 
several bushes each of the following : — 



Ked, Yellow, and White 

Champagne, 
Pitmaston Greengage, 
Warrington Early Bed and 

Green, 



Hairy White Raspberry, 
Yellow and White Smooth, 
Taylor's Bright Venus, and 
Keen's Seedling. 



We also grew a few large red, white, green, and yellow 
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.to please the children — monster mouthfuls, averaging from 
twenty-five to thirty pennyweights each. 



Hed— 

London, 

Conquering Hero, 

Ploughboy, 

. Slaughterman, 

King Cole, 

Wonderful. 
White- 
Queen of Trumps, 

Antagonist, 

Snowdrop, 

Hero of the Hill, 

Careless, 

City of London. 



Green — 
Bough Green, 
Queen Victoria, 
Gretna Green, 
Plunder, 
Telegraph, 
StockwelL 

Yellow— 
Railway, 
Leveller, 
Drill, 
Catherine, 
Two to One, 
Trumpeter. 



We could fill a volume with the amusement we have 
had with these monsters, and until we introduced these 
into our garden the farmers round us had never seen 
them before. Cuttings have been given to every one as 
far as they would go, and now the cottagers are trying 
which can grow the biggest gooseberries. Many of them, 
too, are first-rate in quality, and they create quite a sensa- 
tion at our children's "parties. 

Raspberries. — We were wonderfully fond of this fruit. It 
is so useful for mixing with red currants for pies, and to eat 
for dessert, and makes the best preserve of any small fruit. 
We grew the Bed, Yellow, and White Antwerp, Carter's 
Prolific, the Double-bearing ; also the New October Eed 
and Yellow. These bear in the current year, and they should 
therefore be cut over close by the ground in February ; 
they will then bear plentifully till cut down by the frost. 

We also grew our strawberries among and between the 
trees. The Black Prince, Keene's Seedling, and Princess 
Alice Maude, are fine early varieties. Of other varieties we 
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grew British Queen, Carolina, Superb, Dr. Hogg, River** 
Eliza, Sir Charles Napier, Trollop's "Victoria, Alton, and 
Oscar; also the Royal Hautbois, and White and Bed Alpine. 
These yielded a rich harvest for eating and preserving, and 
enabled us to make handsome presents of fruit* 

Our trees were carefully planted in prepared stations 
about a foot deep, firmly staked, and a little dung spread 
over the surface to keep out the cold and keep in the 
water. None of them were cut back much. The leading 
shoots were left from one foot to eighteen inches, the side 
shoots from four to six inches long. During the summer 
they did not grow very rapidly; but plump buds were 
formed along the whole length of the shoots ; and young 
branches, of moderate strength, and in sufficient numbers 
to form the tree into shape, were produced. These were 
all stopped, as were any very strong centre] shoots, about 
the middle of June, the side shoots to within six leaves of 
their base. The majority of these grew no more, but the 
leaves left were busy forming fruit buds until the fruit 
came. The second season many of our maidens showed 
fruit. The pyramids fruited the first season. We were 
told to encourage fruitfulness as much as possible, as there 
was nothing so effective in securing permanent and con- 
stant supplies of fruit as causing the frees to bear early. A 
good crop is a safer check than mere root pruning, though 
after the second year any trees that grew too strong and 
refused to fruit had one or more of its thickest roots cut 
in the autumn. This is a sure and certain cure for barren 
fruit-trees. They proclaim plainly by their deeds that they 
will bear any amount of fruit for you rather than have 
their toes cut a second time. 

Cordon trees — that is a tree eonfined to a single stem 
of apples or plums — were^planted round the sides of our. 
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frait garden, parallel with the walks, and trained on wires 
from fifteen to eighteen inches from the ground. The trees 
were planted six and eight feet apart, and as soon as the 
head of one tree reached the stem of another it was grafted 
into it. Thus, after a time, we had ropes of fruit almost 
as thickly clustered together as ropes of onions. Such 
trees must have their young shoots pinched off ahout four 
times in the course of the season. The "best way to 
prevent their growing too strong is never to cut them hack 
at all. Plant single-stemmed maiden trees, grafted on 
the French Paradise stock, and leave them to shoot the full 
length. They will grow hut little, hut they will do much 
better ; they will form fruit buds from end to end, and a 
crop of fruit at such an early age as two years will mode- 
rate their growth within fruitful hounds. 

Having furnished the fruit garden, we resolved to cover 
the garden and other walls and fences, and many of the 
roofs even, with choice and superior fruits — such as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and vines. The north walls 
were covered with cherries and plums. Having previously 
prepared the borders by digging out the soil two or three 
feet deep, and laid down a sloping bed of concrete two or 
three inches deep, covered with some loose lime rubbish, 
the soil of the borders was then thoroughly mixed with 
good virgin soil from the common. In this soil we 
planted the following varieties of fruits' : — 



Peaches- 
Noblesse, 
Royal George, 
Chancellor, 
Grosse Mignone, 
Barrington, and 
Late Admirable. 

Nectarines— 
Elrudge. 



Pines — 

New Orange, 

Pine-apple, 

Pitmaston Orange, 

Violette Hatine. 
Apricots — 

Moorpark, 

Pine-apple, 

Kaisha, and Hemskirke. 
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These were trained neatly all over our walls, the 
apricots being placed mostly upon gables of outbuildings, 
and allowed to grow out rather roughly from the walls. 
We thus gathered immense quantities of this choice fruit 
for preserving ; while our peaches and nectarines became 
even more famous than our cheese or butter. In warm 
places on the walls we planted the Black Esperione, 
Ingram's Hardy, Muscat, Muscadine, Sweet-water, Black 
Cluster, Claret, and Miller's Burgundy grapes. These in 
good seasons grew and ripened into fair eatable grapes, 
and it was very seldom we had not fruit enough to 
convert into any quantity of home-made wines. The 
luxury of possessing such a garden as ours can hardly be 
described on paper. It was an inexhaustible repertory of 
all good things. It was always being emptied, and yet 
ever full. like the widow's flour and cruise of oil, it 
continued to give us daily supplies of all we needed 
throughout the year ; for in winter, when the stream of 
produce from the garden was frozen up by frost, we could 
still turn to our jars or fruit room for fruits, to our cellars 
for roots, and to the store room for preserves. True it took 
something to furnish our garden, but I believe the produce 
we reaped from it was worth, at market prices, two guineas 
a week. We even began booking our garden produce at 
one shilling per day — that would amount to eighteen 
pounds a year. But our desserts alone were worth much 
more than this ; and we had a profusion of the best and 
freshest vegetables all the year round. 

But only those who have once lived in towns, and 
have afterwards come to have gardens of their own in the 
country, can appreciate the luxury, not only of having fruit 
and vegetables in abundance, but of having them fresh. 
Early potatoes newly dug, peas fresh gathered, salad fresh 
cut, and fruit gathered just before it makes its appearance 
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at table, these are things which cannot be purchased by 
the wealthiest residents in a great city. 

Kot far from our residence there were large grounds, 
which were cultivated with fruit and vegetables for the 
London market. I have frequently seen the waggons 
packed for Covent Garden. The freshest that can be pro- 
cured there would be considered " stale " in the neighbour- 
hood in which they were grown. Any fruit or vegetables 
in that far-famed market must have been gathered twenty- 
four hours before they could find their way into the 
kitchen of the consumer; and it is not only the time 
which has elapsed, but the manner in which they are 
packed, which so much deteriorates their quality. 

Have any of our readers ever seen the densely-loaded 
waggons which enter that market? — the vegetables are 
wedged as closely together as they can be pressed, which 
very soon causes, in warm weather, cabbages, greens, <&c, 
to ferment and become unwholesome. I have often seen 
them so loaded in the middle of the day before they 
reached London. They are left in the hot sun till the 
time arrives when the horses are placed in them, and they 
begin their slow journey towards town. This is seldom 
till late at night, when the distance does not exceed a 
dozen miles. 

The finer kinds of fruit, such as peaches, grapes, &c, do 
not injure so much by being kept a few days before they 
are eaten ; indeed, ripe peaches and nectarines are seldom 
gathered for sale : they would spoil too quickly to enable 
the fruiterer to realise much profit. They are plucked 
when quite hard, and then placed in boxes till they gradu- 
ally soften ; but the flavour of fruit thus treated is very 
inferior to that of a peach or nectarine ripened by the 
sun. Seed-fruits, such as strawberries, become very vapid 
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in four or five hours after they have been picked, if they 
were then quite ripe. 

I know that the last few pages have nothing to do with 
"the money we made" by our farm, but I wish to show 
the reader all the advantages which a country residence 
possesses over a town one. Some persons, who cannot 
live without excitement, think that nothing can compen- 
sate for the want of amusement and society. 

I was once speaking of the pleasure I experienced from 
residing in the country, and placed health among its many 
advantages, when I was answered, " It was better to die in 
London than live in the country !" 

I think I have said enough to cause my lady readers to 
wish that the time may not be far distant when they may, 
like ourselves — for we did all sorts of "odd jobs " in our 
garden — cut their own asparagus, and assist in gathering 
their own peas. 

It is indeed impossible to over-estimate the value of a 
kitchen garden in a large family, which numbers many 
children among its members. 




<frwpt 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WE MANAGED OUR FLOWERS. 



'\ 



F vegetable and fruit-growing aro at a dis- 
eount in many farmers' gardens, what shall 
we say about the flowers ? Truly in many cases 
they are hardly to bo found at all, and in most 
they are of the commonest sort and in the lowest 
condition. Most farmers wcrald ho ' positively 
ashamed to treat any of their field plants as they 
do their flowers — leave them, without food, to 
fight for life with tho garden burglars, weeds. 
These keep on robbing the poor defenceless 
&oweia[by night and by day, under the eyes of 
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their masters, and — more marvellous still — of their mis- 
tresses. Nearly every lady loves flowers ; but most treat 
them as if their beauty fell down upon them from heaven, 
instead of being chiefly sucked up and out by them from 
the fruitful earth. Flowers require for their perfect 
development exactly the same things as a wheat plant 
or a mangold — a well-filled larder beneath them reserved 
wholly for their own use; room to grow, and a free 
outlook at the blue sky ; clean, dry, rather rich soil ; 
freedom from weeds, and elbow room to expand theft 
forms and exhibit their beauty. But what farmer ever, 
thinks of manuring his flowers, and how often are they 
crowded together more liko mangolds in a pit than living 
things that are expected to grow into beauty. Next to 
good clean soil and space, comes arrangement. The tallest 
at the back or farthest from the eye is a common rule of 
universal application in the disposition of flowers. Treated 
as liberally as other crops, they will yield you as rich 
a harvest. Yes ; perhaps a richer. For you can tell the 
worth to almost a penny of every other crop, but who can 
assess the sweetness of the violet, or plumb the unfathom- 
able depths of beauty that suffuse with deepest blushes 
the petals of the rose ? 

With these general hints about its management, I 
hasten to tell my readers what we grew in our garden. 
Let us begin with the queen of flowers, the rose. One 
often wonders where the queer roses come from that we 
meet with in farmers' gardens. Those we found struggling 
to live in our garden, amidst mud, water and weeds, 
seemed as if they might have been pitched out of the ark 
as not worth keeping. They might or might not have 
been improvements on the dog-rose, and that is all that 
could be truthfully said about them. They were almost 
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weeds, and some of them had but little scent. Having 
rooted these out, it was decided to have some good 
roses.. We trenched up a piece of ground, and manured 
it, as heavily again as if it were to grow mangold. We 
kept all the clay and mixed it with the dark earth, even 
adding more clay, until the two were half and half. This 
was done in October. The ground was then left to settle for 
a, month. On the 5th of November our roses arrived ; they 
were carefully planted and staked, and we surfaced the soil 
in which they were planted with four inches of rich farm- 
yard dung from our cows and pigs — good strong stuff it 
was. This was left on all winter, and made sightly by 
being sprinkled over with earth and beat firmly down in 
the spring. The tops were not pruned till the middle of 
April : they were then cut back leaving about four eyes or 
buds on each shoot. They broke as strong men rise from 
their beds after a good rest, like giants refreshed. The 
buds broke so strong that even the green fly kept away 
from them, as if in fear of them. One or two caterpillars 
or grubs, however, had no such fear. They got in among 
the leaves and bent them over as a roof to their cool, fresh 
sweet home. We, however, were soon down upon them, 
and sent them to their long homes. We could have been 
merciful elsewhere, but here it was impossible — we did not 
plant roses to have their beauty gnawed out of them by 
the " worm i' the bud." 

The sorts we grew were Beauty of Waltham, Baroness 
Adolph de Eothschild, Camille Bernardin, Charles Lefebre, 
Charles Perdier, Duchesse de Caylus, Horace Bernard, John 
Hopper, Madam Crapelet, Madam Kivers, Marechal Vail- 
lant, Mrs. Charles Wood, Pierre dotting, Prince Camille 
de Eohan, Senatem Vaise, Victor Verdier, Gloire de Dijon, 
Devoniensis — rather tender, but a most lovely rose— 
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and General Jaqueminot As good roses may be selected, 
newer and more expensive ones may easily be found, bat 
better upon the whole we had never seen. In addition to 
these, we planted Cloth of Gold, Saffians, Celine Fores- 
tier, Solfaterre, Climbing Devomenaes, Marechal Niel, 
White and Yellow Banksjas, Noisettes, two or three 
climbing varieties, and Ayrshires, while red, white, and 
pink monthly China roses were arranged all round the 
house. We have also a few summer and other varieties 
such as the York and Lancaster, so prettily mixed with red 
and white, and also so very very sweet. Mingling with 
the roses we had honeysuckles, jessamines, clematis, and 
pyracantheas, forming charming festoons of many-coloured 
beauty, with which our walls were varied in colour and 
fragrance from top to bottom. We had no room for trees 
in our garden, excepting a few double blossom thorns, 
almonds, double flowering laburnums, arbutus, and hollies. 
We were rich in lilacs, ribes,or flowering currants, syringas, 
or mock orange, guelder roses, and several of the spirae. We 
had also several varieties of evergreens, such as rhododen- 
drons, daphnes, berberises, kalmias, heaths, boxes, and 
laurels. These gave a cozy clothing to our garden in winter. 
But the grandest features about our garden were the 
winter and spring flowers. Beginning at Christmas with 
the Christmas rose, to be followed with golden winter 
aconites, and snowdrops. We were in great beauty all 
through the spring, the beds glowjng with anemones, 
aubertias, arabises, primulas, wallflowers, honesty, poly- 
anthuses, auriculas, hepaticas, and chiefly, and above all, 
the early Alpine forget-me-not, called myosotis dissipytora. 
The next best variety for flowering in the garden is myosotis 
sylviatica. Those with different saxifrages, thrift, and such 
bulbs as crocuses, tulips, narcissus, and hyacinths, and 
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hardy annuals, such as Virginia stocks, clarkias, and 
nemophila, sown in the autumn, made our garden very 
gay up to the middle of May. I find I have forgotten the 
sweetest of all flowers, the violet. We grew quantities of 
these, and always had them flower very freely and very 
early. This can always be brought about by the following 
treatment : Every season, as soon as they are fairly out of 
flower, take up the old plants, and divide the pieces into 
small lots, each with a single stem, but retaining as much 
root as possible attached to each piece. Plant each portion 
firmly and deeply in fresh soil right up to the leaves. Water 
constantly in dry weather until the new plant is established, 
and in winter and early spring you will be rewarded with 
such a crown of violet blossoms as you have never seen 
before. Plants so treated are literally smothered beneath a 
load of blossoms. We grew the double tree violet, the 
Neapolitan, the double and single violet, the single Eussian, 
and the czar, a large long-stalked single variety, very useful 
for gathering in posies. Most of the spring flowers do well 
treated in this manner, especially such as the aubertias, 
arabis, and the forget-me-nots. While others, such as the 
hepaticas, Christmas roses, and aconites must not be dis- 
turbed for many years if you wish them to flower freely. 

Among other plants cultivated by us we were great 
in antirrhinums or snap-dragons ; dianthuses, or sweet- 
william ; aquilegias, or columbines ; large asters, phloxes^ 
pseonias, golden rods, campanulas, daisies, irises, tritomas, 
scarlet lychnis, hollyhocks. For summer we grew stocks^ 
asters, marigolds, zinnias, gladiolus, dahlias, marvels of 
Peru, lillies, petunias, penstamons, salvias, delphiniums, 
cerastium, lobelias, pelargoniums, verbenas, calceolarias, 
nasturtions, sweet peas, and mignonette — in fact every- 
thing of beauty we could either beg or buy, for we held 
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that whatever could be grown in a large garden might be 
grown in a small one on a reduced scale. We did not 
greatly care for hardy annuals. Our chief doings in this 
way being among lupines, clarkias, larkspurs, coreopsis, 
Indian pinks, malopes, saponiaria, and nemophilas of 
sorts. These were sown in vacant spaces in the middle of 
April, and they filled up every niche and corner that 
was not preoccupied with other objects of beauty. 

In a mixed flower-garden like ours, some caution is 
required to prevent the more luxuriant plants from over- 
shadowing the spring beauties, or these will not flower the 
next season. Out of sight out of mind, must find no place 
in your gardening practice ; if is to be a continuous scene 
of beauty every year, as it ought to be, every season should 
be studied and have its due share of attention. 

A few words more about bulbs. Some of these flower 
best if left undisturbed in the ground— snowdrops to wit. 
Some, such as crocuses, do equally well whether lifted out 
of, or left in the beds. This being the case, it is safer to 
take up and store crocuses in a cool dry place, inasmuch 
as mice and rats are very fond of them, and eat them in 
summer as much or more than during the winter. These 
vermin will undermine your beauty spots even when you 
are admiring them, or feast upon your hidden treasure of 
bulbs beneath your feet unseen, and unknown at the 
time. But when you look at your ground next year to 
bring forth crocuses, you will look in vain, for they were 
transformed into rats and mice six months ago ; this is 
even more applicable to tulips. These are the choice 
morsels of such vermin. They will leave any other food 
for tulip bulbs. There are also other reasons for taking 
these and hyacinths, and anenomes out of the ground. 
They flower better in consequence of removal Narcissus 
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are safe from vermin, and so are daffodils ; and both flower 
better if left to form tufts for years undisturbed. 

The time to take up bulbs is when the leaves die down 
of themselves. Take them up, leaving any earth that may 
adhere to the bulbs, and place them in an airy room or 
shaded place, certainly not in the sun. In the course of a 
few weeks they may be cleaned, the offsets rubbed oflj the 
bulbs sorted into sizes, and each variety stored away in 
bags packed in chaff, and placed safely beyond the keen 
scent and sharp teeth of mice and rats. It is annoying 
enough to lose our bulbs in the ground, but there the 
thieves have at least the labour and trouble of digging them 
up for themselves. But when stored they have a feast of 
fat things full of sweetness, if not marrow, provided for 
them without labour or trouble on their part. We once- 
lost a good collection of tulips in this way, and we trust 
our readers will take warning, and not burn their fingers 
or their pockets in the same manner. Burnt children 
dread the lire, but it is far better if a wholesome dread can 
be imposed without the burning. 

The removal of bulbs from the ground also affords more- 
space for other things, and removes the traces of decay 
where everything should speak of freshness and beauty. 
This impression is just one of those points that makes all 
the difference between good and bad gardening. No spots 
indicating decay, no overcrowding, no weeds, are three 
negatives applicable to every well-kept garden. It was; 
this, perhaps, as much as the variety and fulness of its 
furniture, that made our garden a thing of beauty and a scene 
of enjoyment all the year round. We never tired of clean- 
ing, training, tending our flowers, fruits, and vegetables, and 
removing every trace of untidiness ; it was true rest to us, 
amid the stillness of evening shadows and the glistening. 

o 
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Jews dancing in the sunbeams of the early morning. We 
put much of our deepest, purest love into our garden, and 
it returned it again in full measure. We gratefully en- 
joyed our flowers as the fruits of our care and skill ; and 
as proofs of His goodness, 

" Who might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small ; 
The fruit to swell, the corn to fill ; 
Without a flower at all." 

"Flowers under glass, too ! There now, I am really sorry, 
very sorry, for these ladies. They are brave workers ; they 
have toiled and moiled, risen early and sat up late, and 
kept their eyes wide open and their hands busy to make 
both ends meet in their farming and gardening. And I 
must confess they have done it well," was Farmer Jones's 
soliloquy, one day ; 6i and now, poor things, they are 
actually going to throw it all away by repairing and 
filling that old glass-house with flowers, and those of a 
kind that only duchesses can buy in Covent Garden Mar- 
ket. So their man Tom tells our Bill — and I am really sorry 
for them," said the good-hearted farmer to his wife Mary, 
ns they chatted in their large bald parlour, having neither 
flower nor picture to lighten up its dreary weight after tea. 

"Well," said hard-working Mary, "I believe these 
ladies know what they are about. You admit they are 
clever and have farmed well. Their garden has been a 
pattern to the whole neighbourhood. Even you have 
copied their example, so far as to grow roses and a few 
flowers ; and you love them so well that you wont let me 
touch or cut gne of them for the table. You remember, 
too, how you enjoyed their grapes the last evening we 
spent at their house, and how charming the supper-table 
looked with its vases of sweet flowers ; and they said, that, 
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with the exception of that year, when they forced their 
grapes out of season, they cost them hardly anything, 
And then they kept so many hedding-plants for the flower* 
garden in the grapery during the winter and spring. They 
talked then of repairing the tumble- down green-house 
and having a place wholly for flowers, and I have not 
a doubt they will do it well and cheaply too. In fact, 
flowers are their hobby, just as fat bullocks are yours ; 
and I wish," added Mary, archly, " that you would go up 
and see their green-house; perhaps you may catch the 
mania of flowers under glass, as you did that of out of 
floors ; and then — then — look what a change a few flowers 
would make in this dark room ! Why, you might build a 
glass-house, too ; and we might have nice flowers in winter 
as well as summer like our London neighbours, who have 
already converted a wilderness into a paradise. 

" Oh, that's how the wind blows, is it % Now, Mary, 
you shall never have a glass-house while I am master at 
the Grove, I can tell you. Never, no never ! " Farmer 
Jones repeated by way of assuring himself. 

Mary had good reasons for not being much disconcerted 
by this assertion. It resolved itself, our readers will see, 
into a question of mastership at the Grove. And she 
knew the secret of having her way without showing her 
authority. Quite the reverse. Mary ruled by obeying 
meekly, promptly, willingly. She watched her husband 
from the window striding rapidly across the meadow in 
the direction of " Our Farm." Arrived there, he said he 
had just looked in to have a peep at their stock, which 
he glanced at in a very perfunctory manner. He lingered 
longer in the garden, but was drawn, as by a magnetic 
needle, to the new glass-house — very small and very full, 
dressed out in new white paint of spotless purity, and, 

O 2 
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literally crowded with beautiful flowers. It was early 
spring, and the following flowers were pointed out to the 
wondering farmer. Chinese primroses, white and red, 
and fern-leaved in full blossom. These had been sown 
in the vinery in the previous March ; grown on out of 
doors in summer, housed here in October, began to flower 
directly, and had been in full blossom ever since. Cine- 
rarias, treated in the same way, were also in blossom, 
cytisuses, yellow, broom-looking plants, and coronelleas, 
were painting themselves in golden colours and filling the 
air with a broomy fragrance. Acacias, not to be outdone, 
were dressing themselves with fluffy balls as delicate as 
the down on the gosling's back. Two or three Camellias, 
red and white, were in full beauty. Azaleas, too, were 
just bursting from their scaly covering. Daphnes, a kind 
of spring laurel, were so sweet as to be named fragrance. 
Heaths and other heath-looking plants were there also. 
Epacris, Myrtles, looking so green ; and on the shelves 
and brackets, beautiful dwarf white, red, and pink 
Cyclamens, and a great many other things — among them 
two or three Rhododendrons, just pushing aside their 
leaves to exhibit their flowers. 

" But here things are as tidy and orderly-like as they 
are in your little drawing-room, Now, there must be 
some rather dirtyish work here sometimes ; how do you 
manage matters so nicely 1 " 

" 0," replied H., " you should come up, or, rather, bring 
Mrs. Jones up, to see us at work ; but you shall see ally 
for the management of a greenhouse is simple enough. 
Plants require water and food daily, just the same 
as bullocks. At least, they must be examined daily to 
see if they do want it. Over-feeding, too, either in 
meat or drink is about alike injurious in both cases. It 
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-does not do to give more food or water than they can 
fairly consume within a reasonable time. Plants eat 
slower than most animals. It takes many plants twenty- 
four hours to dispose of one meal. "When they are grow- 
ing fast, however, they Avill eat it up in four or six hours. 
Always see that their mangers, boxes, and pots are empty 
before you replenish them. If not you produce a surfeit. 
In other words, never give a plant more room till it has 
filled its pot full of roots, and then, only shift into a pot 
one size larger, and never water until it has drunk up 
its last supply, and the earth is dry. This is almost the 
whole secret of greenhouse management. Plants eat air 
.as well as soil and water. They empty it of food suitable 
for them. Hence the air of all plant houses must be con- 
stantly changed, care being taken to exclude cold draughts. 
The old must be driven out, and new air, properly charged 
-with the food of plants, brought in. This regular feeding 
with water, earth, and air, and the keeping them 
moderately warm and scrupulously clean, are the great 
secrets of plant growing under glass. Such plants as all 
these named should never be colder than 40°, nor hotter 
than 50°, with fire heat. With sun heat and the sashes 
-open, 70° will not injure them. Damp air in the winter 
is more fatal to plants than low temperature. 

Prom the greenhouse, Mr. Jones w r as conducted to an 
adjoining shed, which served the threefold purpose of a 
tiring-room, tool-house, and potting-shed. One end of it 
was a rustic root-house, constructed at little expense, and 
overlooking the prettiest part of the lawn and a reach of the 
little river, forming a charming summer-house. This useful 
appendage opened into a little room where our working 
.dresses, thick shoes, gardening gloves, and tools, were kept 
The dress was a stout Holland apron, with arms, having 
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ample pockets, capable of containing a pruning-knife, a small 
stout hammer, a ball of string, a few nails, and some cloth 
snippings. 

The tools we found necessary were very few ; a small 
light spade, two rakes of finer and coarser teeth, a light 
fork, a hoe, the indispensable watering-pot, and a sharp 
serviceable pruning-knife, of the shape bending a little 
inwards. 

At the other end of the shed, compartments were 
arranged for heaps of clean road grit, silver sand, a larger 
heap of turf from the common, cut into squares of about 
three inches, and another of turfy peat and bog-earth. 
Outside the shed was the manure-heap, in which the cow- 
dung, stable manure, and the sweepings of the garden,, 
were all mixed up together, thoroughly decomposed, and 
ready for immediate use. 

The farmer's experienced eye took in the whole case at 
a glance, and it was hardly necessary to explain to him 
the value of composts. But we pointed out that for 
certain groups of plants, — as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, — bog-earth was the proper soil ; peat, turf, and 
silver sand for all sorts of Heaths and Epacrdse ; for 
Geraniums, equal parts of turfy loam and peat, or silver 
sand, and thoroughly decomposed cow or stable dung, 
and leaf mould. Eeturning again to the green-house, 
he seemed amazed, overpowered, convinced, converted 
on the spot. 

" Why, Mary would go wild to see this." 
" Do bring her up to-morrow to tea, if you please, and 
we will tell her all about it." 

" But I see you have all sorts of geraniums and fuchsias 
to come into flower bye-and-bye. These we could 
manage, I think, for I must have a little house myself. 
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You say that one as large as yours may be built for 20/. 
Why that is only the worth of one acre of mangold, a third 
of the price of one of my bullocks. I am not sure that I 
wont give one whole bullock up to have grapes and 
flowers of my own. I would just like to take a few of 
the names of your geraniums and fuchsias, if you please. 
They were always favourites of Mary's, but I have never 
seen any like these." 

"Yes, they are choice kinds, but we could give you 
cuttings of some, and most of them could be bought, 
small plants now, for from 2s. to 2s. 6d. apiece. But 
we will lend you our list of sorts. You will see that 
these large flowering geraniums are divided into three 
classes now. We like the French or spotted ones 
and the Fancies the best. But all pelargoniums are 
beautiful." 

" Pelar — ! what do you call them ma'am 1 You don't 
mean to say they have changed their names, and made it 
so much longer, too." 

"Yes they have, or rather they always should have 
been called by the long name. But we call them 
geraniums, and of course you may do the same. A rose 
by any other name smells just as sweet" — (an aphorism, 
by the way, which Farmer Jones did not by any means* 
agree to, and, as usual, hid the ground of his dissent, 
under the mysterious veil of " You see, ma'am, that 
depends.") 

Here are the lists beginning with the French or 
spotted : 

Geraniums, Madam Lemoine, 

Dr. Andre, Princess Clothilde, and 

Le Vesuve, The Empereur des Pelargo- 

Nemesis, niums. 
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Fancies, 
Acme, 
Bridesmaid, 
Captivation, 
Crystal Beauty, 
Ellen Beck, 
Miss in her Teens, 
Boi des Fantaisies, and 
Silver Mantle, 

Scarlet zonales or nosegavs : — 

Clipper, 
Annie Hogg, 
Lord Derby, 
Stella, 
Cybister, 
Doctor Lindley, 
Roi d'ltaly, 

Variegated varieties : — 

Golden Chain, 
Golden Fleece, 
Mrs. Pollock, 
Lucy Grieve, 
Lady Cullum, 



Show, 
Exhibitor, 

The Lady of Shallot, 
The Bed Cross Knight, 
William Hoyle, 
Rose Celestial, 
Alba Formosa, 
Elegans, and 
Bracelet. 



Leonidas, 

Lucius, 

Rose Rendalater, 

Eleanor, 

Trentham Scarlet, 

Tom Thumb, and 

Madam Vaucher. 



Mrs. Dix, 
Italia Unita, 
Flower of Spring, 
Bijou, and 
Mountain of light. 



There was also the pink and white ivy-leaved geranium, 
and the beautifully variegated variety called L'Elegante, 
and the double flowering Madame Lemoine, and Gloire 
De Nancy. 

The fuchsias were : — 



Enoch Arden, 
Rose of Castile, 
Souvenir de Chiswick, 
Sir Colin Campbell, 
Marvellous, 
Vainqueur de Puebla, 



Beine Blanche, 

President, 

Light Heart, 

Sensation, 

Beine Cornelessein, and 

Lusture. 



Farmer Jones was rather silent at tea that afternoon. 
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Immediately after it he took certain lists out of his 
pocket and began to pore over them. Mary took little 
notice; she felt certain she would learn all about it in due 
time. At length he threw the papers towards her. 

" Our neighbours at the ' Fann ' were kind enough to 
lend me their lists of geraniums and fuchsias. I thought 
you might like to look over them, and we have to go to 
tea there to-morrow. Their flowers under glass are really 
wonderful. I never saw their like before. But you must 
see them, Mary. And they tell me glass is not so ruinous 
after all." 

Mary felt that her husband had been won over — that a 
glass-house for flowers would soon be one more illustra- 
tion of who was master at the Grove. But the reins 
were always held with such silken fingers, that Farmer 
Jones talked to his dying day of what should or should 
not bo done while he was master of the Grove. After a 
time he went so earnestly into gardening that his wife had 
to rein him in, lest he should become too extravagant. 

It was not long, however, before the green-house was 
erected, and the gardening at the Grove became an excel- 
lent reflection of the gardening at " Our Farm," even up 
to their having real hot-house grapes for dessert. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The title of this chapter is written with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and regret. My self-imposed task is almost 
ended. But this work, begun in fear and trembling, has 
become a real pleasure in its progress. The reader, I 
think, will mark that the information grows in bulk, and, 
I trust, in value, as the work proceeds. Our experience 
comes back to us more vividly as it is recalled. It 
seemed like a soldier fighting his battles o'er again to 
sympathising listeners. We have warmed with our themes 
and taken our readers more cordially into our confidence. 
It is not, however, without great diffidence that we offer 
these experiences of rural life to the public. Some may, 
perhaps, Carp at our title ; we began with "Our Farm of 
Four Acres" — it has grown into six. "We went on 
farming the six till we made everything prosper, and 
then we have carried our readers into the garden, and 
kept them there so long cramming them with vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers, till they have forgotten their farming, 
amid the plenty and beauty of our wonderful gardens. 
Well, now we venture to think that this is as it should 
be. First, the realities — hard, stern realities — of rural life 
on the land amid stock, up to the eyes, if you will, among 
poultry, pigs, sheep, cows, butter, cheese, bacon, and 
mutton fat ; and then the refinements of horticulture, with 
Tlora at her heels, at once forming and holding up her 
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train. This is true to art, and better still to nature and 
experience. From farming to gardening — through its 
rising gradations of vegetable, fruit, and flowers. From 
these, again, it is a short cut to the library, to the sweet- 
ness begotten of books and soothing music on to the 
greater charms of social intercourse, and intellectual cul- 
ture — all of which may be enjoyed in the country as 
well or better than in town. 

We came into the country totally ignorant of rural affairs. 
"We are anxious that others who settle amid its green lanes 
and running brooks should be able to begin where we have 
left off. "VVe have not been able to tell them how to make 
a fortune off a six acre farm. But if they follow our 
maxims there will be at least no loss. Before coming 
into the country we were told by a friend, who for a 
short time had tried " a little place" at Chiselhurst, that 
it was very possible to lose a considerable sum yearly by 
undertaking to farm a very small quantity of land. " Be 
quite sure," said this friendly adviser — " and remember, I 
speak from experience — that whatever animals you may 
keep, the expense attending them will be treble the value 
of the produce you receive. Your cows will die, or, for 
want of being properly looked after, will soon cease to 
give any milk; your pigs will cost you more for food 
than would buy the pork four times over ; your chickens 
and ducks will stray away, or be stolen; your garden 
produce will, if worth anything, find its way to Covent 
Garden ; and each quarter your bills from the seedsman 
and miller will amount to as much as would supply you 
with meat, bread, milk, butter, eggs, and poultry, in 
London." 

Certainly this was rather a black state of things to look 
orward to ; but the conviction was formed, after mature 
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reflection, that a residence some miles from town was 
the one best suited to the writer's family. She was 
compelled to acknowledge to those friends, who advised 
her to the contrary, her ignorance on most things ap- 
pertaining to the mode of life she proposed to com- 
mence, but trusted to that often-talked-of commodity, 
.common sense, to prevent her being ruined by farming 
four acres of land. 

She thought, if she could not herself discover how to 
manage, she might acquire the requisite knowledge from 
some of the little books she had purchased on subjects 
connected with " rural economy.' ' They proved, however, 
-quite useless. They appeared to the writer to be merely 
compilations from larger works ; and, like the actors in 
the barn, who played the tragedy of " Hamlet," and 
omitted the character of the hero, so did these books leave 
■out the very things which from the title-pages the pur- 
chaser expected to find in them. 

►Some time after experience had shown how butter 
.could be made successfully, a lady, who had been for years 
resident in the country, said, during a morning call, " My 
dairymaid is gone away ill, and the cook makes the butter; 
but it is so bad we cannot eat it : and besides that nui- 
sance, she has this morning given me notice to leave. 
She says she did not 'engage* to 'mess* about in the 
dairy." 

" Well," said the writer, " why not make the butter 
yourself, till you can suit yourself with a new servant ? " 

" I have tried," said the visitor, "but cannot do it. My 
husband is very particular about the butter being good, so 
I was determined to see if I could not have some that he 
could eat; therefore I pored over Mrs. Bundle, and other 
books, for a whole day, but could not find how to begin. 
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None of them told me how to make the butter, though 
several gave directions for putting it down when it was 
made. I made the boy churn for more than three hours 
yesterday morning, but got no butter after all. It would 
not come. 17 

The weather was very cold, and it occurred to the* 
listener to ask the lady where the boy churned, and where 
the cream had been kept during the previous night. 

" Why, in the dairy, to be sure," was the answer ; " and 
my feet became so chilled by standing there, that I can 
hardly put them to the ground since. Cook could not 
succeed more than I did, and said the last time she 
made it it was between four and five hours before the 
butter came ; and then, as I have told you, it was not 
eatable." 

The writer explained to her friend that the reason why 
she could not get the butter, as well as why cook's was so- 
bad, was on account of the low temperature of the cream 
when it was put into the churn. She then gave her plain * 
directions how to proceed for the future, and was gratified 
by receiving a note from her friend in a couple of days, 
containing her thanks for the " very plain directions ;" and 
adding, " I could not have thought it was so little trouble- 
to procure good butter, and shall for the future be inde- 
pendent of a saucy dairymaid." 

I believe that a really clever servant will never give 
any one particulars respecting her work. She wraps 
them up in an impenetrable mystery. Like the farmers* 
wives, who, to our queries, gave no other answer than, 
" Why, that depends," they take care that no person 
shall be any the wiser for the questions that may be put 
to them. 

The reader may safely follow the directions given in; 
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these pages ; not one has been inserted that has not been 
tested by the writer. To those who are already conversant 
with bread-making, churning, &c, they may appear need- 
lessly minute ; but we hope the novice may, with very 
little trouble, become mistress of the subjects to which 
they refer. 

Even if a lady does keep a sufficient number of ser- 
vants to perform every domestic duty efficiently, still 
it may prove useful to be able to give instructions to 
one who may, from some accidental circumstance, be 
-called on to undertake a work to which she has been 
unaccustomed. 

A friend of the writer's, a lady of large fortune, and 
mistress of a very handsome establishment, said, when 
speaking of her dairy, " My neighbourhood has the cha- 
racter of making very bad butter ; mine is invariably 
good ; and I always get a penny a pound more for it at 
the ' shop ' than my neighbours. If I have occasion to 
change the dairymaid, and the new one sends me up bad 
butter, I tell her of it. If it occurs the second time, I 
make no more complaints ; I go down the next butter-day, 
and make it entirely myself, having her at my side the 
whole time. I never find I have to complain again. She 
.sees how it is made, and she is compelled to own it is 
good. I believe that a servant who is worth keeping will 
follow any directions, and take any amount of trouble, 
rather than see ' missus' a second time enter the kitchen 
or dairy to do her work." 

Perhaps the allusion this lady made to the "shop," 
may puzzle the London reader, but in country places, 
where more butter is made in a gentleman's family than is 
required for the consumption of the household, it is sent 
to — what is frequently — the " shop " of the place, and sold 
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for a penny per pound less than the price for which it is 
retailed by the shopkeeper. The value of the butter is set 
off against tea, sugar, cheese, and various other articles 
required in the family in which the butter is made. 

We have already adverted to this, or told how we ex- 
changed our butter, &c, for necessaries with our shop- 
keepers, before we began farming on a larger scale and 
sent our produce direct to town. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that we did not lose caste with some of our neigh- 
bours in consequence ; but we could afford to do so, as we 
made much more of our goods, and we saw no difference 
in principle between bartering at home and selling at a 
distance — in fact, the latter seemed the most lady-like 
proceeding of the two. By the former practice we were 
•compelled to higgle over the price of eggs, mutton, and 
pork with our village shopkeepers ; by the latter, we sent 
direct to town, received our cheques promptly, and were 
paid through the bank. In the local transactions, what 
we made or lost became common talk — our profits or losses 
on our metropolitan bargains were, to use an expressive 
idiom, "nothing to nobody." We were well satisfied 
with our gains ; on an average, every cow purchased her- 
self anew each year ; the sheep and lambs grew and multi- 
plied ; the pigs fattened faster than ever ; and our fowls, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, and pigeons increase so fast that 
our " Four Acre Farm " is now called "The Poultry Farm." 
If eggs or chickens are wanted at any season for invalids, 
every one runs to us, and they scarcely ever go away 
empty-handed. 

Every year additional experience strengthens the writer's 
convictions of the advantages of rural life, and she takes 
farewell of her readers, in the hope that she has succeeded 
in convincing them that a " Farm of Four Acres " may be 
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made a source of health, profit, and amusement, though 
many of their "town" friends may threaten them with 
ruin, should they be rash enough to disregard their advice 
to take a house in a "nice quiet street" leading into one 
of the squares. 




